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HUNTERS, BUT NOT GAME HOGS 





Weather. 


BY WILLIS- BOYD ALLEN. 


One of the simpler sort of pleasures which 
has somehow been crowded out of our modern 
life, especially in cities, is a wholesome interest 
and delight in phases of the weather. Mark 
Twain, to be sure, has said that we in New 
England have none of that commodity—‘“only 
samples.” But even sainples may be interest- 
ing, in their way. Seriously, it seems a pity 
that the ever-varying conditions of sky and at- 
mosphere should have lost their appeal to us, 
save as affecting our material activities and our 
pockets. It is a far cry indeed from the ancient 
adoration of sun and stars, of Jupiter Pluvius, 
of the ice-compelling gods of the North, to the 
hasty modern glance, over our breakfast coffee, 
at the Government observations and predictions 
in the morning paper; important to us only as 
regards discrimination between arctics and the 
thin soles, ulster and light coat, to be worn 
down town. 

It may be objected that those very predic- 
tions have robbed the weather of its distinctive 
charm, the mystery, the unexpectedness of its 
changes. Far be it from the writer to cavil 
at the prophecies of the official Sibyl at Wash- 
ington; to hint that its (let us be impersonal) 
vague suggestions of “cloudiness” or “possible 
rain” are elusively seductive; to reckon hyper- 
critically the percentage of fulfilled predictions. 
In modern parlance, the aforesaid Sibyl “holds 
down the job” with surprising ability and suc- 
cess, and doubtless is of immense value to com- 
merce as well as human safety; but it cannot be 
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Pump Gun is still in Al shape. 


gun at the Trap for three seasons. 


loads as I hunt ducks a whole lot. 


For light shooting with light loads you can’t beat the Stevens Repeating 20-Gauge Shotgun No. 200. 


It shoots close—it hits hard—and as Mr. Maurer says of the 525—you will never have a shell stick or 
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gainsaid that the movements of storms, the ap- 
pearance of “depressions” and otherwise afflict- 
ed “areas,” are sufficiently erratic to afford the 
weatherwise, in the old, homely sense of the 
word, some occupation, and to retain a por- 
tion, at least, of the ancient mystery of the fair 
or clouded heavens. The wind still “bloweth 
where it listeth,” to-day, as in Judea twenty 
centuries ago; we hear the sound thereof, but 
cannot tell whence it cometh and whither it 
goeth, on its mighty errands for the good of 
mankind. 

Let us go to sea, even in one of the floating 
palaces of the great trans-Atlantic lines, and 
how interesting the weather instantly becomes! 
Our first glance, on reaching deck in the morn- 
ing, is toward the sky and the sensitive surface 
of the ocean, that broad and ever-renewed chart 
which records every wayward breeze and every 
passing cloud, only to erase the observation and 
enter a fresh report. To the voyager the direc- 
tion of the wind, unnoted at home, becomes of 
engrossing importance; the vault of heaven, 
stretching its gracious and wonderful arch day 
by day in vain above Wall Street, is scanned 
with absorbed eye, its beauties commented upon, 
its promises discused. The cinder-laden smoke 
from our huge red funnel drifts over the after- 
deck; and lo! the thrilling information spreads 
through the ship that the wind has shifted to 
the east! A fringe of shower, trailing from a 
cloud-bank far down toward the horizon, excites 
more interest than a whole circus procession, 
elephants and all, parading the city street at 
home. ; 

In camp, the weather becomes an even 


Thought best to drop you a few lines to let you know that my 525 Stevens 
I shot this gun about 6,000 times and 
took it apart about 25,000 times to demonstrate it. 
far, 6 of your 520 Pump Guns and two 32 High Power Rifles. 
is no doubt in my mind but that you have the best Pump Gun and the 
best High Power Lever Rifle in the whole world. 


never balked nor never broke one thing about the gun. 
My STEVENS gets them. 


Respectfully, 
[Signed] JOHN H. MAURER. 
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more engrossing topic. Work, play, every oc- 
cupation is dependent upon its vagaries. Thie 
guide solemnly raises his moistened forefinger, 
and we hang upon his verdict. He pronounces 
the wind favorable for fishing; or shakes his 
head, with portentous gravity, deciding that rain 
impends, and we must hug the tent. The talk 
around the camp-fire at night is equally divided 
between stories of hunting or fishing exploits, 
and predictions as to to-morrow’s weather. All 
other subjects for meditation may grow flat, 
stale and unprofitable; the weather remains to 
spur our jaded perceptions. Consistently in- 
constant, it tantalizes, beckons, warns, but al- 
ways attracts. It is like Barrie’s bewitching 
girl, with “eyes that say you never must, nose 
that says why don’t you? and a mouth that 
says I rather wish you could!” 

Many a _ well-thumbed book of the vade 
mecum class is largely dependent for its charm 
upon the author’s naive observations upon 
everyday phenomena of the elements. Who has 
not envied White his simple delight in the varying 
developments of climatic conditions in humble 
Selborne, and the wondrous fluctuations of the 
mercury in his thermometer? What would the 
Odyssey be without its constant references to 
the boisterous winds, the clouds, and the moods 
of the wine-dark sea? How much that mar- 
velous Scritpure story in the eighteenth chapter 
of I. Kings—said to be one of the most dramatic 
narratives ever written—gains from the introduc- 
tion of the closing episode on the high slopes 
of Mt. Carmel; the appearance, in the west, of 
the “little cloud, like a man’s hand”; the final 
grand scene where “the heaven was black with 
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clouds and wind,” and the “great rain” de- 
scended upon the astounded host; while. the 
king’s charioteer lashed his horses down the 
mountain trail, and the fiery old prophet, gird- 
ing up his loins, “ran before Ahab to the en- 
trance of Jezreel!” 

Who can say, after this, that changes of 
the weather are insignificant, and, above all 
things, are to be ignored in polite conversation? 
In the street, “How are you? Fine day!” still 
lingers as a cordial and human sort of greeting; 
but in the modern drawing-room one is severely 
interdicted from ‘any reference to even the 
direst meteorological capers; though he be 
landed from his motor car in a snow-drift, or 
blown in through his hostess’ door by a simoon. 
This, I protest, is sheer folly, the climacteric of 
tyrannical conVentionalism. Not talk about the 
weather—perish the thought! As well forbid 
the broker to allude to stocks when he joins 
his neighbor on the way up town after a bear 
raid; or our strenuous ex-President to mention 
jaguars and armadillos on his return from 
Brazil. 

Let us be independent, and brave the sar- 
castic shafts of the social critic. It is a fine 
day. The wind is northwest, and the air is wine. 
To-morrow may be rainy—but who cares? 
Weather, dear, delusive, betwitching, faithful 
weather, will still be with us, anyway. 


Notes of a Casual Reader. 


Tuts has been a harvest-year for the Audu- 
bon Society folks, who are rejoicing in many 
successes, the fruit of years of sincere effort. 
Foremost, of course, is their gratification over 
the enactment of the Federal law against the 
importation of all feathers used in millinery, ex- 
cept those of the ostrich and of domestic fowls. 
The annual report of the National Association, 
which will shortly be issued, will recount the 
nine years’ struggle to bring this about; and 
Secretary Pearson mentions that not less than 
200,000 letters and telegrams were sent to 
Congressmen during the last few months, urg- 
ing the beneficent action. That shower con- 
vinced them that it was really a case of The 
People vs. Conscienceless Traders, and, of 
course, the people won. The great aid af- 
forded by Dr. Hornaday and the Zoological 
Society is gratefully acknowledge. 





How effectively the barnyard-grown plum- 
age and other materials may be utilized in pro- 
ducing really beautiful ornaments for a lady’s 
hat or coiffure, appears from the result of the 
scrutiny to which the millinery of returning 
travelers has been subjected by the Custom 
House. A number of “aigrettes’ and other 
confections, for which the wearers declared they 
had paid large prices in Paris, were found to 
be imitations made from feathers or other ma- 
terials of no dutiable and little intrinsic value. 
It was with doubtfu! joy, no doubt, that these 
hats were recovered by their owners, with the 
compliments of the appraiser; but it surely will 
please the good women who have worked for 
the protection of birds that they may have their 
Success and their pretty trimmings, too. 





A pictured window in memory of Izaak 
Walton is about to be placed in the cathedral 
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of Winchester, England, where Walton died 
and is entombed—a memorial of interest to all 
lovers of English literature, as well as of quiet 
fishing. Its central figure is of a personage 
dressed like a medieval king, illustrating the 
phrase: “The Lord sitteth above the water- 
flood.” Large figures in the side panels repre- 
sent St. Anthony preaching to the fishes; St. 
Peter and the tribute-money; St. Andrew with 
the loaves and fishes; and St. Wilfred instruct- 
ing the Sussex fishermen—an English legend. 
In the lower corners two scenes introduce Wal- 
ton himself, in one as meditating by the bank 
of the Itchen, with St. Catherine’s Hill in the 
background, and in the other Walton with his 
pupil saying grace before eating their lunch 
beside the river Dove. The escutcheons of 
Donne, Herbert, Wotton, and other asociates 
of the angler, with various plants, fishes and 
aquatic symbols. make further embellishments— 
all in vivid colors. 





Another remembrance of universal interest 
is the movement to establish a memorial 
museum of George Borrow in his native town, 
Norwich, England. The house in which Bor- 
row spent his childhood has been bought by the 
Mayor and turned over to the city under the 
care of a committee, which proposes to make 
of it a fitting memorial of the author of 
“Lavengro.” For this purpose they are restoring 
the building to its original condition, and 
gathering for it furniture, books, manuscripts, 
etc., of Borrowian interest. Contributions of 
such articles are desired, and may be sent to 
the Mayor of Norwich. The memorial house 
was opened last July with a celebration, one 
feature of which was a week-end camp of the 
Gypsy and Folk-lore Society on Mousehold 
Heath. 





Of a different class, yet pertinent, is a fact 
not generally known, but worth mention in con- 
nection with the recent celebration in New York 
of the tenth year of aviation, since the Wright 
brothers made a success of the biplane by their 
flights on the coast of North Carolina. This 
fact-is that there may now be seen in the Na- 
tional Museum in Washington one of the 
earliest of these machines—the Wright biplane 
acquired by the United States Government in 
1909, which was the first aeroplane to be pur- 
chased and operated by any government. It 
was deposited by the Department of War. 
Substantially like the machine built by the 
Wright brothers and successfully tested at 
Kitty Hawk, N. C., in 1903, it embodies some 
improvements. The two main planes measure 
37 feet long by 6 feet wide, and the elevating 
planes 15 feet long by 2 feet wide in the middle, 
while the motive power is supplied by a four- 
cylinder, 30-horsepower gasoline engine. 





The oldest inhabitant in the New York 
Zoological Park is an alligator, which had been 
alive seven years before it came to the park in 
1899. <A pair of bison, a doe wapiti, a pair of 
Alaskan brown bears and one of the grizzlies, 
have also been in the park since it was first 
opened, and were fully grown animals when 
they arrived. 
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The Third Annual 


Travel, Vacation and 
Sportsmen’s Exhibition 


— WITH — 


Outdoor Trapshooting Tournament 


Organized and Conducted by 
The International Exposition Co. of New York 


—SPORTSMEN’S SHOW AND — 
TRAPSHOOTING TOURNAMENT 


Under the Management of 


FOREST AND STREAM 


New Grand Central Palace 


MARCH 5th to 14th, 1914 


The purpose of this exhibition is to persuade 
Americans to see America first and to inculcate 
a desire for healthful recreation in nature’s 
playgrounds. 






















That the Travel Show is an assured success was 
amply demonstrated by the last exhibition 
which proved to be a revelation to the New 
York public. The educational value of this 
exhioition has made it a necessary institution. 
The visitor will find a remarkable collection of 
scenic exhibits in replica, the wonders of the 
American Continent. There will also be hourly 
travel lectures, motion pictures of big game 
hunting and kinemacolor scenes of America’s 
wonderlands. 















This year the logical combination of the Sports- 
men’s and Travel Shows will result in one of 
the most complete and effective expositions of 
this kind ever held in the Empire City. The 
Sportsmen’s Show wili occupy an entire exposi- 
tion hall which will be transformed into a vast 
forest scene. 















The topographical character of the principal 
big game countries of the United States and 
Canada will be accurately reproduced. A reli- 
able information bureau will be conducted by 
“Forest and Stream.” Guides from all parts of 
the country will be in camp to help the sports- 
man intelligently plan his trip and a complete 
assortment of outdoor equipment will be exhib- 
ited. 













The necessity of forest, fish and game conserva- 
tion will be demonstrated by the exhioition of 
live fish and game with facts and figures. Ex- 
perts on every phase of outdoor life will be on 
hand to instruct the tyro in the first rudiments 
of woodcraft. 










An outdoor trapshooting tournament with an 
unusually attractive program will be conducted 
on the roof of the Grand Centra] Palace. There 
will also be bait-casting and other sportsmen’s 
tournaments, with valuable prizes. 








Don’t forget this entry in your new diary. 






For further particulars address 
W. J. GALLAGHER, Manager Sportsmen’s Show 
Grand Central Palace, New York. 













Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up to 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and 
are of more than passing interest. Cloth, illustrated AT 
pages. Postpaid, £7. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
127 Franklin St., New York. 
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FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY—ALL GRADES 


DRY FLY TACKLE 


ENGLISH DRY OR FLOATING | 
FLIES. 


On Hooks No. 12 or 15............. — 
On Hooks No. 10, Long Shank..... 1.25 


DRY FLY RODS. 


“PEERLESS” Special 9% feet... .$5.00 
“NONPAREIL” Special 934 feet 10.00 
“STANDARD” ial 934 feet...18.00 
H. L. LEONARD Special 914 feet. 35.00 


“INTRINSIC” DRY FLY LINES. 


SIZE D: (for Heavy Rods). .$5.50 00 
SIZE E: (for Medium Regis 3.50 = 


INTRINSIC DRY FLY LEADERS. 
Heavy, Light, or Gossamer weight: 734 


feet, 40 cents each. 


OUR 208-PAGE CATALOG is the most complete and comprehensive that we have 


ever issued. 


It is not only a “CATALOG” but an ANGLER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA. Its 


“NOVEL INDEX” gives lists of Outfits necessary for the various kinds of Angli 
This Special Catalog No. 112 will be sent on receipt of 5c. in stamps to cover on 


Sele Agents for H. L. LEONARD RODS—The Rod You Will Eventually Buy 
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THOS. J. CONROY 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Fishing Tackle & Sporting Goods 


TARPON, TUNA and ALL SOUTHERN TACKLE 


28 


John Street 
New York 








Height, 70 inches. 


$25,00 


Hard Wood, Mission Finish 


GUN CABINET 


$1250 


Depth, 12 inches. Width, 28 inches. 


If interested, write for special Gun Cabinet Catalog. 
Send us your address ‘or our illustrated Gun Catalog 


THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY, iw" 
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Bankers and Brokers 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGES. 


122 Se. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York 





ARTHUR BINNEY 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 
Mason SGidg., Kilby St., BOSTON, MASS. 
Cable Address “Designer,”’ Boston 
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SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Ski 
Antlers, etc. Also prices for Heads sok Eas, Birds oa 
Fish, and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward's Natural Science Establishment 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





J. KANNOFSKY, 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 





and manufacturer of artificial eyes for ‘ate, animals and manu- 
acm pemmante a spouity. pe. ba Prices. sip _— of 
eads s s for furriers and taxi ts. 
Street, New York. _— wane 
Please mention ‘‘Forest and Stream.” 








Mastering Rifles and Shotguns 
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RIFLES AND RIFLE 
SHOOTING—Charles 
Askins. Relative merits 
of different guns. Tar- 
get practice, snap shoot- 
ing, wing shooting. 


SPORTING FIREARMS 
—Horace Kephart. Shotguns and rifles. 
Range, trajectory, killing power, mechanism, 
various loads, boring, testing. 

WING AND TRAP SHOOTING—Charles 
Askins. Only modern manual in existence 
dealing with shotgun shooting. 

Purchase from bookstores or direct at 70 
cents a copy. Postage extra, 5 cents. 
Send for free Outing Handbook catalogue. 


OUTING PUBLISHING COMPANY 


OUTING MAGAZINE Ee rees 
141145 WEST 30TH ST NEW VORK 122 §. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 



















It is a well-known fact that advertising in 
publications is appreciated and has the produc- 
tive power to just the extent of how much the 
publication is appreciated by its subscribers. 






















Never Sick! Readers of the 
Health Culture Magazine 


=1 Teaching the art of building and pre- 
serving health without the use of drugs. 
Edited by Elmer Lee, M.D., one of the 
ee and most advanced writers i 
Living, whose teachings on the 
causes and dragless metheds of 
treatment are attracting wide-spread at- 
tention. The Relation to Health of Feed, 
Air, Exercise, etc.. is considered. Its aim 
ie to make its readers better Physically, 
Mentally ae pec mr to save the lives 
of childre: of disease the donath of life, 
by the use o' 
drugless methods. vaccination 
and serums, and *“— is no other 
inst like ie, Spe 6 veen 5c. a number; 6 months 
On Trial” only 25c. Money back if desired. 


The Health Culture Co., 1133R Broadway, New York 















and the cure — 
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Cap’n Lige of Lonelyville 


ONELYVILLE is an area of barren beach 
sand, bordered on the south by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the north by a broad coast bay, 

and on the east and west by other areas of 
equally barren sand. Moreover, it is presided 
over in absolute despotism by Cap'n Elijah 
Wicks, whose wife and progeny constitute in 
summer the principal, and in winter the sole in- 
habitants. 

To the north the bay stretches a weary seven 
miles of sandbars and channels to the mainland 
where are dotted scattering towns and scattered 
population, but to which there is no communica- 
tion, save by sailboat. To the east and west the 
distances to human habitation are not so far. 
The Government Life-Saving stations are situ- 
ated at five-mile intervals along the rib of beach. 
There is one three miles west, and another two 
miles east of Lonelyville. 

Lonelyville properly consists of four shanties. 
The owners of three of these visit them for a 
week or two in the summer. Cap’n Lige lives 
in the fourth all year ’round. Weather-tossed 
cruising parties and gunners occasionally anchor 
off Lonelyville in the autumn and row ashore. 
Then Cap’n Lige gives them a square meal if 
they are hungry, or a bed if wind and weather 
have bound them to the beach for the night. He 
never accepts money for these slight services; 
they are among the unprinted statutes of Lonely- 
ville, and Cap’n Lige, as monarch of that un- 
pretentious domain, sees that they are in no way 
disregarded. He has been attending to their 
observance for nearly thirty-four years, and dur- 
ing that time he has entertained a heterogeneous 
assortment of guests, including magnates of 
commerce, oil kings and clam diggers in his five- 
ply kitchen. And of that kitchen, and the four- 
ply parlor, to say nothing of the shark skin 
violin—but if the reader will be patient. 

A balky stove was the cause of it. Quinker 
and I had sailed across the bay one December 
night, dodging the sandbars more by good luck 
than good management, and arrived off Lonely- 
ville, as near as I can remember, in about 7 
o’clock’s worth of windy, winter darkness. We 
brought with us permission to use one of the 
three summer habitations for shelter and cook- 
ing purposes, and we were to stay over the next 
day for the duck shooting. 

After anchoring our craft we rowed ashore 
in a sharpie, found our shanty, lugged our dun- 
nage into it, lighted a lamp, and turned our at- 
tention to the stove. It was a very rusty and 
very small affair, and moreover it was situated 
in a low partition which had been built on the 
northwest side of the main building. The smoke 





By PERCY M. CUSHING 


pipe which went out through the roof was of 
sewer pipe. We found later that this pipe 
reached about four feet above the roof of the 
kitchen, while the main gable roof of the shack 
proper towered some ten feet higher. 

We gathered some driftwood and lighted 
the fire. Puff-puff! Instantly the shack was 
filled with a strangling cloud of smoke, which 





RETURNING SATISFIED. 


billowed out through every crack in the stove. 
We fled to the night for air. 

Presently we returned and lighted up again. 
Again, puff-puff. Five times we fled and re- 
turned, and each time puff-puff and unstandable 
smoke. Then we investigated and discovered 
that the strong northwest gale, striking the 
gable of the main shanty, made a back draft that 
rushed down the sewer pipe chimney, throttling 
the fire and turning the smoke back into the 
stove and the house. 

We gave it up. There was nothing else for 
us to do. When the wind blew itself out, we 





could start the fire, and incidentally have sup- 
per. The wind might blow for two days or a 
week, And meantime we were in full possession 
of the knowledge that we had nothing to eat 
since the morning. We had started across the 
bay before lunch, and had counted on making 
up the deficiency at supper. 

“Damn,” said Quinker, “I’ve got to have 
something to eat.” 

“Go as far as you like,” I retorted grouchily, 
“there’s plenty of raw eggs, raw bacon, pancake 
flour, cornmeal, lard and butter in the grub 
basket. Help yourself, if you like raw grub. 
Go to it; they say it’s fattening.” 

“Well, what are we going to do then?” he 
complained. 

“Go hungry,” I guess. 

“Not for mine,” answered Quinker; “I’m 
going to build that stovepipe higher, or tear 
down the main roof.” 

He banged the door after him as he went 
out. In a minute he came back. 

“Say,” he exclaimed, “there’s a light on the 
beach to the east. Guess it must be a shack. 
Let’s go over and see if we can get some cooked 
grub there.” 

I was as willing as he, and buttoning our 
hunting coats against the thrust of the wind, we 
started along the shore. We soon perceived that 
the light was near the center of the beach, and 
we struck into the dried briers and bayberry 
bushes toward it. First I fell into a mud hole, 
then Quinker. Then Quinker untangled me from 
a mass of briers, and a moment later we ran 
into a short stretch of barbed wire fence. 
Finally we got by that, and the light gleamed 
through a window close at hand. 

I wonder what it is that makes men look 
into a lighted window of a strange house in a 
lonely place before they knock on the door? It 
was evidently the window of a kitchen through 
which Quinker and I peered. There was a table 
with a red and white cloth on it. A shiny range, 
a swinging ship’s lamp, a box near the range 
piled high with driftwood, a sink with pump and 
dipper hanging above it. Also there were several 
persons. 

A hawk-faced old man with a little gray tuft 
of a goatee, a diminutive little woman with a 
striped calico dress, and half a dozen children. 

“Small family,” grunted Quinker, as I fol- 
lowed him around the house to the door. 

“Dummy, dummy, dum. dum, damn—come 
on in. I’m Cap’n Lige Wicks,” remarked the 
hawkish old man as he opened the door and 
peered out at us. “What’s the matter, boys, be 
you run ashore?” 
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We assured him it was nothing as serious 
as that, and while he waved a flurry of children 
through a curtain into an adjoining room, and 
swung a pair of chairs up to the stove, we told 
him our trouble. 

“Well,” said he, with conviction, “I swun 
to jingo you must be empty. Hey, Mary,” he 
called, “here’s a couple of young city sports what’s 
starved nigh dead; get suthin’ stirred up for’m 
to eat.” 

From the shadows beyond the ship’s lamp 
we saw appear the little woman with the calico 
dress, to which was now added a smile. 

“Got some buckwheats stirred up for to- 
morrow,” she said, “and there’s a plenty sausage 
if—” 

“This here’s my wife, Mrs. Wicks,” inter- 
rupted Cap’n Lige. “She’s got a big family, 
and she’s right pert for her age, which is fifty- 


” 
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“Sausage an’ cakes ’Il do fust rate,” finished 
the captain, abruptly answering Mrs. Wicks’ half 
begun interrogation. 

“Much obliged to meet you,” said Mrs. 
Wicks, pleasantly. Then: “Here, Porgy, come 
outer there and help me with the pans. And 
you, Bergall, sit and entertain the boys, while 
Robin goes out to the ice chest for the sausage.” 

Instantly from behind the mysterious curtain 
through which we had seen the family vanishing 
as we entered came a short, chubby girl of per- 
haps sixteen, who hastened to a cupboard for a 
frying-pan, another blushing, and very pretty one 
who sat down uneasily upon a chair near us, 
and a thin youth with a large head, who went 
outside presumably for the sausage, and whom, 
therefore, we recognized as Robin. 

Evidently Cap’n Lige saw the surprise in 
our faces, for he hastened to remark: “Named 
‘em all after fish,” he explained. “His,” and he 
indicated the door through which the boy had 
passed, “fust name is Sea, but we call him by 
his middle name, so’s he won’t get mixed up 
with Sea Trout, which is a girl. Ling an’ Cod 
an’ Bunker’s in the front room, an’ Macker’l 
an’ Drum is to work on the mainland.” 

“Oh, Lige, I wisht you’d keep still about 
that fool way of namin’ the family,” interrupted 
Mrs. Lige. 

“Hump,” retorted the captain with offended 
dignity, “I made my livin’ fishin’ for twenty 
years, an’ if that ain’t good enough reason—” 
But Mrs. Lige dropped the frying-pan on the 
stove with a clatter, and drowned out the dis- 
pute. 

“So you be a gunnin’,” said Cap’n Lige after 
we had downed our fifteenth buckwheat apiece, 
and Miss Bergall had again retired behind the 
curtain to join Cod, Bunker and her other 
brothers and sisters. 

“Well, the gunnin’ ain’t what it used to be, 
though you might run on to a leetle flight of 
burds down to Oyster Cove in the mornin’. But 
when I fust come over to this here beach, thirty- 
four years ago next winter, well, it was the 
greatest shootin’ ground what there was. Ducks 
a plenty, an’ geese an’ brant, an’ in the summer 
time so dol dinged many snipe it’d scarce you 
half to death. I certainly killed a pile of them 
fellers, too, until I got scurvy an’ lost my teeth. 
After that I was ’bout as much of a pity as a 
begger chained up jest outer reach of a million 
dollars, an’ no file to cut himself loose with. 
Why? Because I couldn’t whistle nohow with- 


out my teeth. Afore I lost ’em I was about 
the most pow’ful whistlin’ thing along the beach, 
but with ‘em gone I couldn’t pucker an’ git out 
no kind of a noise at all. The result was that 
where I’d been a killin’ all the burds I wanted 
the year before without anything but my 
whistle, I had to go to work an’ whittle out a 
lot of them wooden decoys, and even then I 
didn’t have no kind of. luck. 

“By time come fall I was gittin’ so disgusted 
what with not havin’ no luck gunnin’ ’cause I 
couldn’t whistle, and not bein’ able to eat what 
few burds I killed without any way of chewin’ 
’em, that I was about ready to quit the beach, 
house an’ all. 

“Then come that piece o’ good luck I ain’t 
never forgit. A two-masted schooner went 
ashore down the beach about four mile. Wa’n’t 
nobody losted, and she didn’t have no cargo 
worth beachcombin’ after. But I kinder thought 
I’d take a walk down there anyhow, jest to see 
what I could see, an’ I was mighty glad I did, 
for what do you think I found a lyin’ there on 
high water mark? Why, a set of them store 
teeth, all glued together and ready for use. Jest 
about as soon as I seen ’em the luck of it hit 
me. I stopped jest long enough to knock the 
sand off’n ’em. Then I tried ’em on, and they 
fit perfect—all except a little piece in the back 
where they scraped. But I filed that off as soon 
as I got hom. I only had one disturbin’ feelin’; 
I couldn’t help feelin’ sorry for the poor feller 
on the schooner what lost ’em. But I oiled my 
conscience by thinkin’ of that there sayin’, ‘It’s 
a bad wind that don’t blow nobody good.’ 

“Well,” concluded Cap’n Lige, “them teeth 
worked fine, an’ they whistled jest as fine as they 
chewed. I’m wearin’ ’em yet.” 

Quinker and I looked gravely at exhibit A 
which Cap’n Lige thereupon displayed to prove 
his contention, and then, as it was getting well 
along in the evening, but with a feeling of re- 
luctance because we believed the old captain 
would prove interesting, we suggested that we 
better start back to our cabin. 

“Hol’ on,” affirmed Cap’n Lige; “I don’t get 
a chance more’n a few times every winter to 
talk to nobody except Mary, an’ Bunker an’ 
Bergall an’ ’em. You ain’t goin’ away afore I 


git half oiled up for a chin, be you?” So we 
stayed. 
“Let’s see,’ resumed Cap’n Lige. “What 


was I sayin’? Oh, about them teeth. Yes, sir, 
they whistled fine most all the time. There was 
only one kind of occasion when they didn’t, and 
that was when I was eatin’, Howsoever, I guess 
that was nat’ral enough, for when a human 
critter can’t do two things to onct, how can you 
expect a poor dumb thing like them teeth to do 
it? 

“As I was sayin’, I couldn’t whistle and eat 
to the same time. Furst time I tried I remem- 
ber I was down in the snipe pond sittin’ there 
in the bunk eatin’ my lunch, when all to oncet 
I see a bunch of yallerleg a comin’. I’d jest 
taken a big bite outer a ham san’wich, an’ I 
didn’t have her pulverized sufficient to down 
quick, so I tried to whistle, holdin’ that chunk 
of san’wich in my cheek. But, dol ding if I 
could make a sound. Then I tried to take out 
the san’wich, an’ the teeth come out too. An’ 
when I tried to put ’em back, quicker’n you could 
say Jack Robinson, I got kinder kerflubbled, an’ 
put back the san’wich instead, an’ well, by the 


time I got straightened out, the flock of burds 
was gone, and I’d missed a mighty good shot. 
After that I was always careful when a gunnin’ 
to take a good look around before I set down 
with them teeth into any grub.” 

“How long have you been living here on 
the beach?” asked Quinker. “I should think 
you'd find it pretty lonesome.” 

Cap’n Lige stretched his long bony legs out 
to the range, plucked at the frightened little 
goatee on his chin, and spat deliberately and with 
amazing accuracy into a sand-box in the corner, 

“Naw,” said he, “ain’t got no time to git 
lonesome. What, with my boats an’ the family 
an’ with watchin’ things along the beach! 

“This here beach is a changin’ all the time, 
and it keeps a feller busy seein’ where a sand 
hill was cut down by a gale in a night, and 
wonderin’ where the next wind ’Il build a new 
one. Lonesome? Naw! 

“I come over here fust off,’ he went on, 
“in the middle of the winter, an’ I stayed ’cause 
I couldn’t git off. I come in a scooter. The bay 
was full of ice an’ I intended stayin’ for a 
couple of days, an’ then goin’ back to the main- 
land. While I was here, though, I changed my 
plans. A ship come ashore somewhere up the 
beach, and all her load of lumber got adrift. 
Then come a stiff southerly blow, and piled all 
this here lumber up on the beach. 

“I see a good chance to make a gunnin’ 
cabin, so I fished outer the surf about enough 
lumber to build a two-story house, an’ went to 
work makin’ my shack. I went up two miles 
to the Gov’ment Station, and borrowed some 
tools, an’ about the sixth day I had the frame 
together and two sides boarded. Then I took 
sick, : 

“I felt it comin’ on, an’ it scared me some, 
I didn’t know what it was then, but afterward 
I found out it must a’ been the tumsolitus. 
Anyhow, I got powerful feverish, and awful dry 
in the mouth, and my head ached fit to bust. 
My throat got sorer and sorer, and by time come 
night I couldn’t hardly crawl. So I rigged up 
my bunk side of a big oil can I’d fixed up for 
a stove. Then I gathered a good supply o’ drift- 
wood and got in bed. I stayed there all night, 
an’ all the next day, an’ the next night. Well, 
the sand piled up around an’ over me. 

“By that time the wood run out, an’ I 
crawled out an’ got more. My throat was so 
sore I couldn’t swaller, an’ I was too sick to 
do any cookin’, so I didn’t eat nothin’ at all. 
The fourth day I sorter went outer my head 
an’ I never knowed how long I stayed that way, 
but I guess it was some time, for all the fire 
was out, an’ the stove was pretty near covered 
with drift sand when I come to. I was so shaky 
I couldn’t stand, but I could crawl, an’ I crawled 
out an’ got a drink of water from the jug. Then 
L knowed I felt better, for my head was clear, 
an’ didn’t ache, an’ my throat was better. 

“All the trouble was, I was so shaky. Well, 
I crawled over toward the ocean side of the 
beach on my hands an’ knees, crawlin’ a few 
feet, then lyin’ down to git ’nough stronger to 
crawl again. An’ pretty soon I got over to the 
side of a bald sand hill, and I layed down on 
my back with the sun in my face an’ went to 
sleep. 

“When I woke up it was dark an’ I was a 
lot stronger. I got up an’ went back an’ cooked 
myself some grub. Then I says to myself, ‘Tf 
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a man can git as sick as I been on this beach 
an’ sleep out here for a week or mebbe three 
weeks, I dunno with no roof over him an’ all 
exposed and git well atop of it, then this here 
beach orter be a pretty good place to stay.’ 

“An’, well, I stayed. Come spring, I went 
back to the mainland an’ got tools and sich, an’ 
that summer I built me this house. An’ I built 
her to stay.” 

Cap’n Lige got up and went over to the 
wail and thumped on it. There was no hollow 
sound such as comes from a blow on most walls. 

“She’s five-ply thick; that’s what she is,” 
grinned the captain. “I built her that way so’s 
she’d stay, and so’s she'd keep out the cold. 
There’s five thicknesses of inch stuff in these 
walls. The parlor’s on’y four-ply, an’ the up- 
stairs on’y three, but she’s stayed pretty good 
at that, an’ she’s warm in the coldest weather. 
I've seen five other houses blow into the bay 
since I been here, but this one ain’t never even 
shook.” 

We tapped the walls of the kitchen approv- 


we had to stay till she thawed out and busted up. 

“Lucky we had plenty of grub, but we didn’t 
have no fuel. So second day we walked over 
the ice to West Island to git wood. But we 
didn’t have no luck, for all we could find was 
a big, old black log, smellin’ strong o’—what’s 
the name of that there medicine?—cre-sotee. I 
hear afterward they doses up logs with that 
smellin’ stuff to make ’em stand water ’thout 
gettin’ wormy. 

“Well, we dragged her back an’ chopped her 
up. When we put some of the sticks in the 
stove it made a mighty strong smell, but it 
burned fine, an’ we got used to it pretty quick. 
Then having nothin’ else to do I went walkin’ 
around the ice an’ pretty soon I come to a dead 
shark froze in atop of it. The shark had been 
ate most all up by sea gulls, an’ there wasn’t 
nothin’ left but the skin, but I drug that back 
to the boat just for instance. An’ when I git 
it there I come across an idea. Didn’t no sooner 
git it than I begin to put it to work. I hung up 
that skin to dry, an’ on the fourth day I had 


might wonder what I was starin’ at, and his feel- 
in’s ’d be hurt. You see, we didn’t have a look- 
in’ glass aboard, an’ Bill didn’t know he was 
turnin’ nigger, an’ I was too soft-hearted to tell 
him the truth. 

“Well, I jest kept on a watchin’ him be- 
tween tryin’ to make talk, an’ strugglin’ not to 
embarrass him by appearin’ too curious. An’ 
then I begin to notice somethin’ else kinder 
strange about him. It wasn’t in his appearance 
this time; it was in the way he begin to act. 
He certainly didn’t act right. Every time I 
wasn’t lookin’ straight at him I’d get the feelin’ 
he was starin’ at me, an’ then, when I’d look 
around quick to see if he was, I’d see him take 
his eyes off’n me in a hurry, kinder like the cat 
what swallered the canary. 

“Things goes on this way for two days, an’ 
then I begin to get uneasy. I couldn’t have my 
face turned a minute, but what Bill’d be lookin’ 
at me, an’, what between that an’ me tryin’ 
not to show, I noticed he was gettin’ blacker’n 
blacker every hour. I got all upsot. Somethin’ 





SETTING OUT THE STOOLS. 


ingly, expressed our appreciation of the captain’s 
sagacity in building it so, and with the possibili- 
tics of a day’s shooting in our minds, asked him 
what the weather would be doing in the morn- 
ing, 

“Well,” opined the captain, “I been a listen- 
in’ for the sand a pilin’ up against the southerly 
side of this shack all evenin’, an’ I ain’t heard 
it. So it ain’t a pilin’ an’ that means quiet 
weather, which’s bad for uckin’, But even if 
‘twas a bawlin’ a gale, ’twouldn’t be nothin’. 
Duckin’ ain’t at the best till the ice gits in the 
bay. That’s the time to kill burds. I don’t do 
no botherin’ with ’em to speak of till then. 
’Tain’t worth while. What I like to see is a 
powerful cold spell that freezes up everything 
tight over night. Then I runs out my scooter, 
finds an air hole, an’ kills a mess of burds fit 
to last me most all winter. 

“An’ that reminds me of the time Bill Slope 
an’ me got froze in over to the west islands. 
We was in my little sloop with the winter gun- 
nin’ cabin, an’ we’d been pint shootin’ for a 
week, when all to a sudden one night ‘long 
come an awful freeze, an’ by mornin’ we was 
hard an’ fast, with a mile of three-inch ice be- 
tween us an’ the beach. We didn’t have no 
Scooter, an’ as there was open water in the 
beach channel, we couldn’t walk ashore. So’s 


a pretty good fiddle constructed out of it, an’ 
a frame I whittled out of some o’ that cre- 
sotee log. I didn’t have no strings, nor no horse 
hair for a bow, but I got ’em when we finally 
got back home, and that there fiddle’s jest as 
good to-day as she ever was. I plays on her 
oncet a week now. The old lady and most of 
the kids give me a sort of pertition not to do it 
any oftener’n that. Monday mornin’s music 
time. They all goes out reg’lar then before I 
begin. You see, I can’t play no reg’lation tunes, 
but I like to muss around on the instrument 
jest to remember how I constructed her. 

“But I’m gettin’ off’n the track. I was goin’ 
to say about what happened to me’n Bill. The 
fifth day we'd been livin’ in the cabin of the 
sloop I begin to notice somethin’ queer about 
Bill. He begin to change color. He begin get- 
tin’ darker and darker completely, an’ ’twa’n’t 
long before he was about as black as any nigger 
I ever see. I couldn’t account for it at the time 
noway, so I layed it down to what it looked like. 
He was jest plain turnin’ into a coon. I’d read 
of sich things before, but I didn’t never have a 
chance to observate ’em personal. I says to my- 
self, ‘I’m in luck to be witnessin’ sich an un- 
usual sight,’ an’ you better believe I watched 
Bill with a pile of interest. On t’other hand, I 


didn’t want to look too curious for fear le 
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was a troublin’ Bill in the head, too. He kept 
actin’ queerer an’ queerer, an’ gettin’ uneasier 
an’ uneasier, as though he was ’bout as upsot as 
I was. An’ at dinner, the eighth day, the strain 
got too great, an’ I up an’ outs with it. 

“ ‘Bill’ I says, but before I git any further 
he interrupts nervous like— 

“ ‘Lige,’ he says, an’ then we both bust out 
at each other all to oncet: ‘You're turnin’ into 
a nigger!’ 

“Great swoopin’ brant! but ’twas turrible. 

“‘Why,’ yells Bill, ‘you’re black as mid- 
night!’ 

“*An’ you're blacker,’ I yells back. 

“*You been turnin’ nigger fer a week, an’ I 
was too kind-hearted to tell you,’ says Bill 

““T didn’t want to flabbergast your feelin’s, 
but so have you,’ I comes back, 

“We looks at each other blank-like a minute. 
I ain’t ’shamed to say I was plumb scared, an’ 
I guess Bill was too. 

“‘Lige, he says, tremblin’ like, ‘what ails 
us?” 

“‘T dunno, I answers, shakin’ myself. 

“‘Tt’s a jedgment—a jedgment for killin’ 
that pore ole sea gull what we shot last week 
when ’twas ’gainst the law,’ he says. An’ then 
all to oncet he stops, and begins to look very 

(Continued on page 601.) 
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EAVING Colorado Springs at an early hour 
L we were soon wending our way toward 
the city of “The Church,” the name by 
which the Mormon Church, in Salt Lake City, 
is almost universally called. All the way from 
Colorado Springs to Pueblo the Front Range of 
the Rockies is on the right to the west, while 
on the left are the great plains. Below Colorado 
Springs, wherever water can be secured for irri- 
gation, crops are grown; the land is exceedingly 
fertile. “The Pittsburgh of the West” is the 
name that is often conferred on Pueblo. It is 
a name that will make a citizen of that city 
smile clean across his face, and one that comes 
nearest to expressing the salient characteristics 
of the town. It is a live city of something like 
4,000 inhabitants, full of push and snap. Besides 
it has been highly favored of God, both in the 
matter of its immediate situation and of its sur- 
roundings. Coal and iron ore in abundance are 
found near by, and on the Mesa, south of the 
town, the Colorado Fuel and Iron Works are 
located, one of the largest plants of the kind in 
the world. Here are also great smelters for the 
reduction of gold and silver ores, also many 
manufactories, planing mills, machine shops, etc. 
Great stretches of rich agricultural land en- 
compass the city that in many places is under 
a high state of cultivation, and the eye is pleased 
beyond expression as it falls upon the luxuriant 
crop of whatever is being grown upon it. The 
observer wonders why the entire country is not 
bringing forth in rich abundance that which 
makes glad the heart of man and beast. The 
answer given is, that the land is arid, crops will 
not grow without water, and the rain is not 
sufficient to promote the growth and develop- 
ment of the products of the soil. So it is only 
where the owners have been able to command 
water to irrigate that you find such splendid 
harvests. It is said where the land is watered 
by irrigation, it is as rich and fertile as the 
valley of the Nile; where it is not irrigated, it 
is nearly as sterile as the desert of Sahara. 
They say that this condition will not con- 
tinue much longer, for storage reservoirs to 
conserve the winter and spring rains and the 
water from the melting snows are in course of 
construction, also a series of canals to be taken 
from the Arkansas River to carry the water on 
to the waiting, dry and thirsty land. I was told 
that some enterprising citizens had gone up the 
Arkansas River some 175 miles above Pueblo, 
had constructed a great dam across some moun- 
tain tributary to the Arkansas River, impound- 
ing a vast amount of water which they emptied 
into the river as they had need of it, through a 
gauge that enabled them to know just how much 
they allowed to pass, and thus using the 
Arkansas River as a canal they take the water 
out through another gauge some 150 miles or 
more and use it for irrigating somewhere below 
Pueblo. Would you not be pleased to call that 
enterprise and thrift? We hasten now some 
forty-five miles, and in that distance go up in 
elevation about 700 feet to reach Cafion City, 
a great horticultural and coal center, and prop- 
erly named, for it is located at the entrance of 
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the greatest cafion traversed by any railroad. 

The Arkansas River, which rises 175 miles 
to the northwest in Fremont Park, breaks 
through the Front Range here and enters upon 
its course to the Mississippi. Cafion City is the 
seat of the State Penitentiary. Springs, both 
hot and cold, supply an abundance of mineral 
water to those who are seeking such aids to 
health. It is here that an observation car is 
attached to our train, into which we pour, that 
we may have a good look at the Royal Gorge, 
one of the great wonders of the world. This 
gorge is also known by the name of the Grand 
Cajion of the Arkansas, and the name by which, 
I think, it should be called and advertised. When 
first looked upon I imagine that it was regarded 
as impossible to ever construct a_ railroad 
through the stupendous cafion to Leadville and 
the West. It doubtless seemed that there was 
room for the river alone, “and granite ledges 
blocked the path with their mighty bulk.” But 
the modern engineer with his skill and courage 
went to work, directing his co-laborers, and as 
a result these obstructions were blasted away, a 
road bed following the curves of the mountain 
was made, and to-day the cafion is a well used 
thoroughfare. This was all accomplished with- 
out destroying the glory and grandeur of the 
gorge, for they remain. 

The train moves along at a moderate speed 
around projecting boulders of the dark-hued 
granite, further and further and further still 
into the heart of the magnificent range. The 
crested peaks mount still higher, the river rages 
and foams over its rocky bottom, and in a few 
moments the opening appears to be but a mere 
thread through the immense heights. Above, 
yonder somewhere, for the eye dares not the 
feat of measuring the distance, the sky forms a 
blue arch of light, while in the Grand Cafion 
of the Arkansas shadows hang dark and somber, 
which the rays of the sun have never touched. 
When we reach the suspension bridge—or hang- 
ing bridge would be more correct—the train 
stops to allow us to view more closely the 
grandest part of the cafion. The treeless, shrub- 
less, flowerless and birdless cliff of solid granite 
rises to the amazing and bewildering height of 
2.267 feet. The river breaks the awful silence 
with its roar. You feel that you are a mere 
speck in the midst of this awful grandeur, and 
stand dumb in the sublimity of the scene. The 
power of the eternal is shown forth on every 
side, and the soul feels like laying itself in the 
dust before Him and crying from its very 
depths, “With angels and archangels and with 
all the company of heaven we laud and magnify 
Thy glorious name, evermore praising Thee, and 
saying holy, holy, holy, Lord God of hosts, 
heaven and earth are full of Thy glory. Glory 
be to Thee, O Lord Most High. Amen.” 

Onward we speed through the Grand Cafion 
of the Arkansas till we escape its enfolding walls 
and enter the narrow valley of the upper Arkan- 
sas with the attractive and impressive serrated 
peaks of the Sangre de Cristo on the west, until 
we reach Salida; thence onward to Leadville, 
the Cloud City, at an altitude of 10,200 feet, 





among the largest cities of the State, and the 
greatest carbonate mining camp in the world. 
And on we go along a tortuous path cut at 
heavy grade into the sides of the mountains, 
mounting slowly into Tennessee Pass, where on 
the west side it feeds the headwaters of Eagle 
River, and is one source of the Arkansas on the 
east. 

Now we are face to face with the Mount of 
the Holy Cross, bearing the sacred symbol in 
such heroic characters as dwarf all human gray- 
ing, and set on the pinnacle of the world as 
though in sign of possession forever. “On every 
side the virgin continent was taken in the name 
of Christ, and with all the éclat of religious 
conquest. Yet from ages unnumbered, before 
any of them, centuries oblivious in the mystery 
of past time, the Cross has been planted here. 
As a prophecy during unmeasured generations, 
as a sign of glorious fulfillment during nineteen 
centuries, from always and to eternity, a re- 
minder of our fealty to Heaven, this divine seal 
has been set upon our proudest eminence. What 
matters it whether we write ‘God’ in the Con- 
stitution of the United States where here in 
sight of all men is inscribed this marvelous testi- 
mony to His sovereignty! Shining grandly out 
of the pure ether and above all turbulence of 
earthly clouds, it says: ‘Humble thyself, O man! 
Measure thy fiery works at their true signifi- 
cance. Uncover thy head and acknowledge thy 
weakness. Forget not that as high above thy 
gilded spires as gleams the splendor of this 
ever-living Cross, so are My thoughts above thy 
thoughts, and My ways above thy ways.’ ” 

But we must hasten on through Eagle River 
Cafion, the marvelous cafion of the Grand River, 
Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction, the junction 
of the Grand and Gunnison rivers (how my 
mouth waters just to cast a few times, but I 
must hasten), climbing the Wasatch Range, 
Soldier Summit, the River Jordan, and here we 
are at Salt Lake City. 

As we made our way from the train to the 
autos, waiting to convey us over the city to see 
the places of interest, we were met by the guides 
who were to explain to us the different sights. 
They were all young men of the most marked 
politeness and courtesy, well attired, and with 
faces that showed culture and refinement. We 
soon found that they were Mormons, and that 
the autos belonged to the Mormon Church, and 
that the places of interest pointed out to us were 
so selected that they tended to put honor on 
Brigham Young and the Mormon Church. 

Salt Lake is a most beautiful city with 
wide streets that are bordered with rows of 
shade trees on either side in the residence por- 
tion of the city. Along both sides of all the 
streets streams of pure water are conducted in 
ditches. Whatever also you may say of Brigham 
Young, you are forced to say that he showed 
a high degree of statesmanship in laying his 
plans for his followers, and especially in lay- 
ing out the plans of the original city. Right 
at the intersection of the principal streets of 
the original city stands the statue of Brigham 
Young, an imposing striking picture of the great 
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prophet of Mormonism, whose face impresses 
you with its strongly marked features as a man 
of indomitable purpose, and as has been said of 
Napoleon, as a man with “a will despotic in its 
own dictates,” an eye indicating a mind that is 
far-seeing and overshadowing all, a nature domi- 
nated by the sensual and baser appetites. Here 
also is “Temple Square,’ where are situated the 
Mormon Temple, Tabernacle and Assembly Hall, 
which are visible from nearly every part of the 
city. With the exception of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral in New York, the temple is the most costly 
church building in this country. For reasons it 
was forty years under construction; it is 200 
feet long, 100 feet wide and 100 feet high, with 


a tower at each corner 220 feet in height. The 
walls are massive and solid, being ten feet thick, 
built altogether of white granite taken from 
Cottonwood Cafion, and as has been already in- 
dicated, stands on one of the loftiest points in 
the city, and it is said that it can be seen for 
fifty miles down the valley. Across the street 
are the Beehive and Lion Houses, which were 
once the homes of Brigham Young and his 
multitudinous wives. The old prophet’s body 
now lies in the tomb in the square across the 
street from the “Temple Square,” with two of 
his wives buried by his side, while his spirit has 
been passed upon by Him, Who judges everyone 
according to that which he hath done. Our 
guide informed us that Brigham had nineteen 
wives, fifty-two children (he worked in perfect 
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harmony with President Roosevelt’s ideas against 
“race suicide’), and had ‘adopted two, and that 
the reason his other wives who had died were 
not buried in the same burying ground with 
Brigham was because the city council had passed 
an ordinance forbidding the burying of anyone 
else within the city limits. 

You frequently see the sign, “Z. M. C. I.,” 
which means “Zion’s Co-operative Mercantile 
Institution.” I was told that throughout the city 
and the State they have branch houses con- 
nected with the great central institution. They 
have banks, hotels and schools. One of the most 
imposing and costly hotels of the city, The 
Utah, was built largely, if not entirely, with 


DELTA OF UPPER YELLOWSTONE RIVER. 
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money belonging to the Mormon Church. It 
does not matter how adversely you criticise the 
way the authorities of the church use the tithe 
money, yet the fact remains that in the use of 
the money at their command they are the over- 
shadowing power in a financial way in the city, 
notwithstanding a greater per cent. of the: popu- 
lation is Protestant in belief and practice. There 
are many magnificent residences that attract you 
as you are looking over the city, many business 
houses that from their spaciousness indicate the 
great volume of business done, the great pleasure 
resort, Saltair Beach, with its splendid pavilion 
and bathing, the panoramic view from Ensign 
Peak about which I would like to tell you, but 
space forbids. Our next will deal with some of 
the wonders of Yellowstone Park. 
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California F. G. @ F. Protective League. 


BY GOLDEN GATE. 


Tue California State Fish, Game and Forest 
Protective League, formerly known as the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Protective Association, 
recently adopted a new constitution and by-laws, 
and the naming of committees has just been 
completed. The officers are: President, Dr. A. 
M. Barker, San Jose; Vice-President, Harry A. 
Greene, Monterey, and Secretary-Treasurer, E. 
A. Mocker, Capitola. One director has been 
chosen for each fish and game district as fol- 
lows: District No. 1, Mason Case, Corning; 
District No. 2, W. W. Monroe, Sebastopol; Dis- 


trict No. 3, D. L. Bliss, Tahoe; District No. 4, 
J. Sub Johnson, Visalia; District No. 5, George 
Uhl, San Francisco, and District No. 6, H. W. 
Keller, Los Angeles. The committee on legis- 
lation consists of Chas. W. Redding, San Rafael ; 
Dr. F. J. Collar, Yreka; J. B. Law, Loyalton; 
Walter R. Welch, Capitola, and T. H. McD. 
Potter, Los Angeles. The auditing committee 
consists of A. E. Holmes, San Jose; M. J. Geary, 
San Francisco, and Harry Harper, Capitola. 
This organization has been in existence for over 
thirteen years, and many important measures for 
the protection of fish and game have been fos- 
tered by it. 


In changing address, the old as well as the 
new should be given. 
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Tragic Fate of Warden Reinbold. 


BY HENRY CHASE, 


It is with a considerable feeling of fraternal 
regret that I call the attention of Forest AND 
STREAM readers to the following news item clip- 
ped from the daily press: 


Nyack, N. Y., Oct. 23—On his deathbed in 
the Nyack Hospital, early this morning, John C. 
Reinbold, aged thirty, a New Jersey game war- 
den, of Hackensack, identified Alvino Canando, 
an Italian, as the man who shot him in the woods 
at Tappan on Sunday morning. 

“That’s the man who shot me,” he said as 
Canando was taken before him by Sheriff Serven, 
and a moment later he died. 

A son of Edward Taylor, of Rivervale, also 
identified the Italian as Reinbold’s slayer. Rein- 
bold was pursuing three Italians who had vio- 
lated the game laws, when Canando, it is alleged, 
shot him. 

If the facts in the above case are as have 
been printed in the newspapers, Warden Rein- 
bold died a real hero’s death, and yet his case 
has only received a mere passing mention. He 
has gone to join that little band of martyrs to 
the great cause of preservation of our wild life. 
That band, too, still continues to increase, while 
thousands of sportsmen throughout the land re- 
main laggards in their duty to aid in stamping 
out the cause which produces such deplorable 
events as the fate of Warden Reinbold. 

If we may depend upon press reports of this 
case, the act of this Italian pot-hunter consti- 
tutes murder in the first degree by the laws of 
every State in this Union. Will he be punished 
accordingly? A person who kills a public officer 
while the latter is attempting to make a lawful 
arrest in the manner alleged in this case com- 
mits murder, and assuming the facts are as we 
understand them, if proved at the trial of this 
Italian, he will be guilty of murder in the State 
of New Jersey. 

But without prejudging the merits of this 
case, every sportsman in the country ought to 
be at once aroused and deeply concerned in -the 
outcome of this offender’s trial. I hope the 
sportsmen of New Jersey. will be particularly 
active in aiding the court and prosecuting officers 
in collecting the evidence for this case, and in 
taking some collective action to see that those 
who are dependent upon Warden Reinbold are 
not left in want. Those are two important things 
they may do. 

In a warden experience of nearly twelve 
years I more than once received the compliments 
of a charge of shot from this same gentry which 
murdered Warden Reinbold, in attempts to arrest 
their numbers for wantonly slaughtering song 
birds. In fact, I long since learned that this 
class of game law violators will kill without 
discrimination any living wild creature which 
inhabits the country and then consign its car- 
cass to their pot or larder.. I have gone into 
sections of the country after a large camp of 
these foreign laborers had been in the place, and 
as far as the wild life was concerned it appeared 
that the forests and streams had been devastated 
by some mighty plague or scourge—not a living 
wild animal or bird of any description could be 
found for miles around. Their slaughterings 


are among the principal menaces to the cause of 
wild life protection in this country. Moreover, 
for one or two lonely wardens to go into such 
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a section and give battle to these ruthless in- 
vaders in order to uphold and enforce the game 
laws requires a degree of physical courage sel- 


dom demanded of other officers. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, many ardent sportsmen will 
sit in their comfortable homes and offices and 
complain of the wardens for not stopping these 
killings. Why don’t the sportsmen aid the war- 
dens in a material way in this work? Why don’t 
they go as a posse and take an active hand in 
suppressing these gangs, and thus learn at first 
hand what the difficulties are in connection with 
such work? 

There is also another deplorable fact in re- 
spect of these tragedies of the woods. For the 
past fifteen years I have been attempting to col- 
lect data in regard to murders of game wardens. 
Although my investigations have not been wholly 
satisfactory, still I have discovered some aston- 
ishing truths. I have a record of sixteen war- 
dens being murdered in the above period of 
time, and yet in no single instance was the mur- 
derer compelled to expiate his crime on the scaf- 
fold or in the electric chair. Why is this so, 
you inquire? The reason for this apparent 
leniency is highly significant and should be a 
warning to every man who accepts the onerous 
office of game protector. In a few cases the 
prosecuting officers seem to have been at fault, 
but in most cases the crimes were committed in 
remote places. Few or no eye witnesses were 
present, and very little circumstantial evidence 
could be collected to convince the juries that 
they were cases of wilful murder. This shows 
one thing certain. When a man takes up the 
duties of a game officer he should at once re- 
alize the true perils of his position, and prepare 
to protect and defend himself. He should be 
fully armed on all occasions when he goes about 
his duties in isolated places; move cautiously 
and never permit some vicious pot-hunter to 
“get the drop on him” if he can possibly pre- 
vent it by foresight. 

The great heart of the warden fraternity 
of this country will now go out to the family 
of Warden Reinbold, of New Jersey. Another 
human life has been cruelly sacrificed that the 
wild life of this country may be preserved from 
extermination. “Ah, he was only a game war- 
den,” some thoughtless ones will say, but permit 
me to inform such persons that throughout this 
land to-day there are more true, noble and un- 
selfish men making sacrifices without a murmur 
of complaint for the preservation of our wild 
life than for all of the so-called social and in- 
dustrial reforms and fads combined. They de- 
serve a better fate. 





The Angler’s Delight. 


A rod in his hand and brogues on his feet, 
With waders adorned, and outfit complete, 
He is ready to fish from morning till night, 
And who can compare with him for delight? 


A fast-running stream, beside birch trees and firs, 
With currents and pools where the breeze gently stirs 
The surface to carry the lure to the prey, 

Which cannot be seen in the light of the day. 


A rise and a pull, a tightening line, 

A running of reel, no words can define 

The thrill of emotion and pleasure supreme 

When angling is good from the banks of a stream. 


The chirping of birds, the scene all around 

Is full of the peace which there can be found, 

And the angler, alone, finds solace and rest 

Deep-seated and full in the depths of his breast. 
—Erskine Houston in the Fishing Gazette. 
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Central States Field Trial Association, 


Tue field trials of the Central States Field 
Trial Association, scheduled to be run near 
Hamilton, Ohio, on Oct. 28, have been declared 
off for this season. This much regretted action 
was made necessary by the appearance of hog 
cholera in some of the farms included in the 
field trial territory, and the absolute refusal of 
the owners to allow the dogs to run for fear 
of spreading the contagion. When this condi- 
tion became known, it was too late to secure 
other grounds, and the club thought it wise to 
cancel the trials, and not take the chanée of their 
proving a failure. There was every prospect 
that this year’s event would be a banner one for 
the club, as a large number of entries had been 
received. Next year the association will enter 
the field with renewed energy, and it is hoped 
that no similar mishap will occur to prevent the 
carrying out of its plans. 


Southern Ohio Field Trial Association. 


Tue shooting dog stake of the Southern 
Ohio Field Trial Association is a popular innova- 
tion of field trials, judging by the number of 
entries received by Secretary Harris. A new 
trophy has been offered for this stake, emble- 
matic of the shooting dog tri-State championship, 
and to be known as the Munroe Hotel trophy. 
The open and all-age stakes have filled well, and 
the opening at Dillsboro, Ind, on Nov. 5 
promises to have a good field of starters. On 
one evening during the trials a field dog bench 
show will be held, a feature of last year’s trials, 
which proved so successful that it has been 
adopted as an annual affair. 





To a Trout. 


Over the hills in the grey of the weather, 
Wading knee-deep in the fern fronds and heather, 
Clad in the homeliest homespun and leather, 

On till the river is spread to my view; 
Out where the water with faintest of swish is, 
That’s where I’d be, O most fragrant of fishes, 
Seeking a variant food for my dishes, 

Looking for you. 


Haven’t you got just the ghost of an inkling 
Who it was caught you last May in a twinkling, 
While you could hear little breakfast bells tinkling, 
Till you escaped to the depths of your pool? 
Don’t you remember your horror and hurry, 
How you made off in the —— of a flurry? 
Trout, it was [ whom you fied in a flurry; 
I was the fool. 


Yes, you’re a mighty mercurial fellow, 

Beautiful, too, in your orange and yellow, 

Calling to mind the sleek back of the ’cello, 
Playing your watery fiddle-de-dee; 

Yet in your river from: moonlight to gloaming, 

Far from the fall where the water is foaming, 

Still are ycu idling, and still you are roaming, 
Waiting fer me. : 


Some time at eve when the creel’s off my shoulder 
I shall rehook you ere May is much older; 
Bigger you may be, and possibly bolder, 

Waiting a chance (just for fun) off the reel. 
Yet I shall get you all gasping and aching; 
Soon I shall have you ready for baking, 
Soon you'll be steaming, and soon I’ll be making 


Oh, such a meal! 
—Truth. 


THE average.area administered by a ranger 
on the Federal forests of the United States is 
about 100,000 acres. In Germany the area ad- 
ministered by a man of equivalent rank is about 
700 acres. 
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Talk of an Old-Timer 


By EDWARD T. MARTIN 


HEN the experiment of massing seven 
hundred and fifty decoys in a long line 
was tried that Tuesday morning, Bud 

was chosen to shoot from the west box, his 
brother Clint from the middle and the writer 
from the east one. 

What a showing those decoys made! 
Hardly a breath of air was stirring, the sur- 
face of the lake was smooth as glass and each 
decoy set up like “a painted ship upon a 
painted ocean.” 

“Say, old man,” called Clint as shooters 
and tenders paddled toward the boxes, “what 
did you set such a big bunch of decoys off the 
east box for? They’re too close together any- 
way, and stand too big and high. Got to change 
them; a duck never would decoy to such look- 
ing things. Why they’re more like pelicans 
than canvasback.” 

“So’s,” Bud answered. “Quit your kicking 
and look again; more natural ain’t they?” 

Clint turned and saw the decoys that showed 
so big and stood so high, were higher yet. 
They were in the air, flying away and proved 
a flock of fifty or more small canvasback, that 
found their way into the decoys during the 
night and were making themselves much at 
home, when the approaching boats routed them 
out. 


, 


The shooters were hardly settled in their 
boxes, before a flock of seven came across from 
the bay, headed toward them. Here was a test. 
Would the ducks work, or would they sheer off? 
If they failed to decoy, we might just as well 
pull up and go home. 

They didn’t even circle; just plumped down 
half a gun shot out from the east box. The 
writer stood up, gun at ready and called, “Good 
morning, ducks; get up and fly a little, please.” 
All they did was to crane their necks, shy from 
a nearby decoy and swim away. 

“Get out of there!” he called again, throw- 
ing an old shell in their direction. 

“Why don’t you quit fooling and shoot?” 
growled Clint from the next box. “You'll 
monkey around until they swim out of range.” 

Another shell was thrown, followed by an 
emphatic command to “Get up and get!” to 
which ‘they paid no attention except to bunch 
more closely and to keep on swimming. When 
they were forty yards away the writer shot and 
killed all seven. 

The smoke from his gun had hardly drifted 
to leeward when a dozen more came. They 
swung over Bud’s decoys and he killed a pair. 
The others flew a short distance, turned and 
came, so the writer took a toll of three, then 
crossed in front of Clint, who got one each with 
right and left and passed near enough to Bud, 
so he got one more. The four remaining turned 
at a single hoarse q-w-a-c-k from a caller and 
lit within thirty yards of Clint. Not a duck 
escaped. It wasn’t sport. It was murder. 


All varieties of ducks that were flying 
worked, until about ten o’clock, when the flight 
ceased entirely. As a rule, they showed no 
sign of shyness, except perhaps a knowing old 
greenhead mallard or a wary, long-neck sprig 


might act as if in doubt and circle, but a note 
on the caller would settle things and bring the 
doubter in, talking for all he was worth. 

“Why,” said Bud, “they'll almost crowd a 
fellow out of his box.” They sure enough did 
come close. 

One more day ended the trip, for when the 
catboat returned from Galveston, where it had 
taken a shipment of ducks for the North, a 
telegram came calling the writer to New Or- 


and cut it in two, and many a clean miss he 
made when shells broke in this manner. 

This was many years ago, remember. Paper 
shells as now made are so nearly perfect no 
dampnes can affect them; but they cannot—at 
that—be kept under water for twenty-four hours 
and then be used, as happened to some nickel 
shells once in the long ago. 

The writer was in his smallest boat and 
with difficulty turned to get a duck coming on 





“PROVED TO BE A FLOCK OF FIFTY OR MORE MALLARDS.” 


leans, and with him gone, the others would 
not remain. 

On all these winter trips, metal shells were 
used almost exclusively. A reserve supply of 
loaded paper shells in sealed boxes was taken 
on one of the earlier expeditions, but the damp 
sea air—and it was very damp, as the rust every 
morning on all things rustable showed—pene- 
trated the packages, and caused the shells to 
swell so they wouldn’t go into the gun unless 
“peeled down’—that is, unless the outer skin 
of paper was removed, making them smaller; 
then sometimes the “peeling” would go too 
deep and the shot half break off and this. part 
of the shell with its contents go away like a 
bullet. Not a helpful thing for a fine gun and 
bad for the shooter, unles his aim was very 
accurate. Twice the writer centered his bird 


his “port quarter’”—that is, a little to one side 
of behind him. His yarn glove was wet, and 
touching cold metal, froze instantly to both 
triggers. Result, a double explosion, and his 
head struck the water before his feet; his gun 
came next, and then the shell box followed suit; 
the boat only turned bottom up. It didn’t 
sink. Those shells that remained in the box 
were recovered immediately and used to finish 
the day’s shooting. Next day, after the water 
had settled so bottom could be seen, some 
thirty more were recovered, two examined and 
found dry inside, and the others shot with no 
noticeable difference in result between them 
and the ones freshly loaded. 

To digress a little while on the subject of 
shells. At the time of the great Chicago fire 
in 1871, many of my belongings which could 














not be removed were buried; clothes, books and 
such. Included in the “such” were a few loaded 
paper shells. In some way fire got among the 
things, burned a little and smoldered a whole 
lot. It reached the shells, charred the shot ends 
of some and melted the shot without exploding 
the powder. For years a number of these, with 
the shot all fused and run together were kept 
as relics, but finally got lost in moving. 

The recoil of a heavily loaded gun in those 
black powder days affected different persons dif- 
ferently, of some it lamed the shoulder, others 
it made flinch every time trigger was pulled, but 
the most unfortunate were those to whom it 
gave shooting headache. This last was the 
writer’s weakness. Nothing hurt his shoulder, 
not even the six-gauge with its twelve-dram 
load, for his shooting shoulder was much the 
thickest of the two and tough as sole leather, 
but his headache, sometimes of a hot day, 
would almost blind him, and once when he 
would not give up and quit, nearly resulted in 
congestion of the brain. 

It was the first day of one of these Texas 
trips, with a hot sun and little or no wind. He 
shot away in five hours, between ten and three 
o’clock, two hundred and fifty six-dram loads. 
His head soon commenced aching badly, but he 
was doing good work and paid no attention to 
it. Along toward two o’clock, with fifty loaded 
shells left, the headache became almost unbear- 
able. It ached from the base of the brain up, 
with terrific shooting pains, and each shot 
blinded him for an instant. Every succeeding 
shot hurt worse than the one before. It was 
pull, listen to hear if the duck fell, then dip 
water by the hat full and pour it over his head, 
and as soon as he could see, load and repeat the 
performance. Be sure, too, no long chances 
were taken. Toward the end a fine large flock 
of canvas came in close. Two were crossed 
and killed with the first barrel, then almost by 
guess the second barrel was fired. To this day 
it is a matter of doubt if one was killed or not. 
The writer thinks he heard a splash after it, 
but the second shot, coming so closely after 
the first, was like a blow from a hatchet, split- 
ting the head from crown to base. It was a full 
minute before he had strength to dip water, and 
five until he was able to load and get ready for 
the next duck. Foolish? Worse than! that; 
but was there ever a zealous duck hunter who 
wasn’t crazy once in a while? 

Finally the last shell was shot away, and 
the shooter, who was a complete wreck, sat in 
the box while Johnnie was picking up some 
dead ducks that had drifted in shore, and 
mourned, actually mourned, because he had 
brought no more ammunition, and kept saying 
things to the many birds that lit in his decoys, 
which were neither pretty nor complimentary. 
Looking back, it would have been almost suicide 
to have shot twenty-five times more, certainly 
brain fever would have resulted. 

That night, in reloading, powder was cut to 
three drams and shot to % of an ounce. Next 


day two hundred and fifty shells again were . 


used in the same stand. Very bad work was 
done, not quite half so many ducks being killed 
as the previous day, and it was a full week be- 
fore “Richard was himself again” after that 
first day’s pounding. 

Once previously, the writer earned every 
duck he killed. It was on his first trip after 
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Texas ducks, and this time it was cold weather 
that bothered, and largely then because he was 
dressed in thin, summer clothing. A sailboat 
was his schooner, an old wreck of an oysterman, 
his captain, mate and crew. His stopping place 
the Morgan’s Point Hotel. 

There came a norther of unusual severity, 
bringing much ice and some snow. .It was so 
cold that in places nine inches of ice froze 
around Galveston Bay, and where the bay was 
shallow, ice extended from shore to shore. The 
flats, bayous, creeks and ponds around Morgan’s 
Point were all nearly solid ice. The hotel, on 
a hill and set up on posts, giving the wind full 
sweep under it, was as cold as cold could be. 
The good lady who entertained us, did all she 
could for our comfort. I say “our,” for the 
writer’s better half was his companion; but 
the single stove on the place was in the kitchen, 
where it was used for cooking, and the only 
time it gave heat was on a warm summer day. 
The parlor grate was small, and there was but 
little fuel for it, so everybody shivered and 
shook, then shivered some more. At last the 
women folks piled into bed, but the writer 
watched a constant stream of ducks, mostly 
canvas, flying from outside up a narrow channel, 
evidently looking for a place to feed. It seemed 
too bad to miss such shooting, and it was only 
a quarter of a mile from the hotel, too. Vain 
efforts were made to get the “crew” excited so 
he would help launch a skiff and carry material 
for a blind. 

“Wouldn’t go over yonder, not fer all the 
money in the biggest bank in Galveston. No, 
sir, not for a thousand dollars in cash,” was his 
answer to a liberal offer of advance in wages for 
his services. ‘Would freeze to death, sure,” 
and so the day passed and not a duck was 
killed. 

That night it was so cold nearly all the 
pelicans froze and some who were not pelicans 
came near freezing. 

The channel was still open when morning 
came and there were so many ducks, it looked 
like every bird around the bay was flying to 
keep warm. About noon the “crew” agreed to 
ferry the writer across to a little spit of sand 
that ran to the channel’s edge, and to return 
for him when called by signal. A dozen decoys 
were set along the ice, a stout box bottom up 
placed on the end of the sand point for a seat, 
and with no blind, no cover, just sitting hunched 
up like a muskrat in a spring freshet, the writer 
waited, every blast of cold wind penetrating his 
thin coat and thinner underwear so he was al- 
most frozen before a shot was fired. In fixing 
things, some water splashed on the box bottom 
and it was quite wet when he sat down. A little 
water more or less cut no figure, but it made a 
lot of ice, so when thé first bunch of ducks 
came the shooter was frozen fast to the box 
and the box was frozen in the sand. This was 
Texas, too, not Iowa or Illinois. 

The ducks were in a hurry; they were not 
stopping any to see who their funny friend was 
squatting on the point. Tests made over a 
measured mile on the Illinois River showed that 
canvasbacks when in a hurry can do a hundred 
and twenty-five miles an hour, and these were 
doing it. To get full swing for his gun, when 
the ducks were coming within range, the writer 
jumped a standing with a quick spring. There 
was a sound of ripping and tearing—something 
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gave. It wasn’t the box, either; but without 
stopping to count damages, both barrels were 
fired. Not a duck fell; not one deviated an inch 
from his course, and the parlor windows, too, 
were full of women folks anxious to see how 
good a shot this man from up North was. 

The ducks kept straight up the channel. 
When almost out of sight one appeared to light, 
then another did the same, and in due time, 
drifting with the current, two white-back canvas 
came floating down and lodged on the point, 
both dead, one with seven pellets of shot 
through him, and the other with nine, as was 
found afterward, but both were struck a little 
behind. 

Oh! but it was cold sitting on that box. A 
handkerchief made only an indifferent cushion; 
more water was splashed every time a duck was 
retrieved, if anything froze to the box now 
—well, we will draw a veil over what would 
have happened. A change of position was soon 
made from sitting to kneeling, and when that 
became tiresome, to standing. It made no dii- 
ference to the ducks; they were bound to fly 
along that open water, and if no quick move- 
ment was made, they kept the same course, 
flock after flock. 

The hundred shells brought along were 
used in about two hours, and frozen almost stiff 
as some of the dead pelicans, the writer made 
signal and the “crew” came after him. 

“You should have taken a quart of whisky 
along,” remarked the “crew” as he was packing 
shell box and gun up the steep bank to the 
hotel. 

“Whisky! Whisky!” he was answered. “If 
I was a whisky drinker, the exposure over 
yonder would kill me. Fifty—yes, a hundred 
times, with a bottle of cold coffee, I have 
frozen out a crowd of whisky toting duck shoot- 
ers; been first out, last in and high gun, times 
without number, and the colder it got and the 
more it stormed, the better I was suited. Don’t 
talk whisky to me.” From which statement the 
“crew” dissented, for drink had been the rock 
on which his life was wrecked. 

It required the strategy of an Indian to 
avoid curious eyes and reach some place where 
damages could be repaired before dinner, and 
it was two years before an attack of neuralgia, 
brought on by this exposure, was finally shaken 
off. 

Believe it or not, the writer never was so 
cold before, never so cold since and never will 
be so cold again unless in the Great Beyond 
his future home should be in that dreary frozen 
sea of eternal ice which Dante pictures. 

That night the question arose how those 
wet under garments were to be dried. No use 
hanging them up—they’d freeze. What could 
be done? In camping, such a dilemma was met 
by spreading anything wet, that was needed 
quickly, between the blankets, and it would be 
fit to wear by morning. There were no blankets 
here; perhaps a sheet would do. His wife un- 
doubtedly would object, but why mention it— 
just try the experiment and wait results. 

He did. He carefully spread his wet under 
garments between sheet and mattress, then re- 
tired. His wife, who was trying to thaw out in 
the kitchen, soon followed. 

“This bed is damp,” was the first thing she 
said, 

(Continued on page 603.) 
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Shooting 


By MEADE WILSON 


T was one of those crisp, frosty November 
mornings, with the sun peeping over the 
slopes to the east. The trees and under- 

brush had been stripped of the crimson, gold 
and red foliage, and all nature had laid aside 
her bright and gorgeous colorings, preparing for 
somber winter. 

Considering conditions, it promised to be 
one of those ideal days when one could take a 
day off, roving with dog and gun in the peaceful 
woods, communing with the great outdoors. 

Of course some time must be spent the night 

before in looking over the paraphernalia. The 
gun must be carefully inspected and oiled. After 
having read and reread different articles in the 
best sportsman’s journals, trying to ascertain 
knowledge with regard to the penetration and 
pattern of the different high grade shells that 
are advertised, you finally settle that question by 
selecting two boxes of different kinds in order 
to try them out. So, after examining the outfit 
thoroughly you decide to go to bed. Having 
anticipated so much pleasure on the next day, 
your nerves were wrought up to such a pitch 
that sleep is impossible for a time, but finally it 
comes with pleasant dreams of the hunt. You 
seem to hear a grouse that has been flushed, and 
are vainly trying to see him as he flits away into 
heavy cover. Then you are startled again with 
that peculiar whirr resembling the roll of a 
drum, when another bird comes toward you, into 
your very face it seems, while you are trying 
to shoot him, pressing the trigger again and 
again with no report as the result. Waking up 
with chagrin and disappointment, someone calls 
that breakfast is ready. After eating a hasty 
bite you step into your hunting coat, and grab- 
bring up your gun and calling your dog you 
make record time for the territory that you 
have planned to hunt. Upon entering the 
meadow bordering the woods your dog cannot 
‘resist the temptation to romp and quarter the 
field, and really he cannot be blamed, for the 
crisp and invigorating morning air causes the 
blood to tingle. Commanding the dog to heel, 
you usurp authority over him, which is really 
uncalled for just now, when hark! you hear a 
startling whirr just in front and directly an- 
other. Then you realize that two ruffed grouse 
have escaped your bombardment, in reality bring- 
ing to mind the dream of the previous night. 
These cunning game birds have flushed from be- 
neath the alders and sumach along the old fence 
bordering the woods. 

Having reached this place, you hesitate a 
moment as to what course to take, and decide 
to go straight ahead. Warning the dog to hie 
on, he scarcely gets started well to quartering 
the ground, when he comes to an old chestnut 
log that is partly covered with blackberry bushes 





and fallen brush, forming a net to catch the 
loose leaves that have been blown by the wind, 
making an ideal hiding place for birds. Then 
he stops as if shot, with his body crouched 
panther-like, and his tail stiffened, he makes his 
first stand. Very cautiously you go to him, try- 
ing to keep in as open cover as possible. With 
a startling whirr a grouse flushes from beneath 
this cover, and at the same time you take a 
quick aim and press the trigger. There is a 
sharp click, but no report; then a second trigger 
is pressed with the same result. In the mean- 
time Mr. Grouse has made good his escape. 
Upon snapping open your gun you discover that 
in the hurry and excitement the gun was not 
loaded. Naturally you do some thinking then, 
and wonder why your neighbors do not take 
out a petition of lunacy for you as you philoso- 
phize to the dog “that a bird in hand is worth 
two in the bush.” While doing this another 
wily grouse starts from beneath a fox grape 
vine to the left, presenting an easy shot, while 
the gun is being loaded. 

By this time the rough edges of the hunt- 
ing fever are being smoothed down somewhat 
and you decide to try and be more careful. 
Patting your dog, who has been watching these 
blunders with wonder and a tinge of scorn in 
his eyes, he starts to hunt again. After quarter- 
ing the ground very cautiously, he catches scent 
where the grouse have been feeding and com- 
mences to road the trail, very stealthily creeping 
along, now stopping when he catches a heavy 
scent, uncertain as to what next to do, then 
fairly crawling forward with his eyes all ablaze, 
holding one foot in mid air for fear of making 
a sound, and finally comes to.a staunch and rigid 
stand, when he is certain that he has found his 
game. Now is your chance to retrieve that repu- 
tation, and also a way to demonstrate your skill 
as a wing shot. With a very sudden whirr a 
grouse rises, and in his blind fright starts swift- 
ly toward you, when seeing his mistake darts 
high above your head for the thick cover. 
Quickly turning and drawing the gun into line 
you fire, and have the pleasure of seeing a cloud 
of feathers in the air, then the grouse falls with 
a thud. Looking for your faithful dog you see 
him still holding the point. Taking a step or 
two forward, you flush another bird from di- 
rectly in front of the dog, and practicing more 
discretion than his mate, he makes a record 
breaking right quarter flight. Throwing the gun 
into position, you fire again, and see the game 
bird pitching forward, flying as long as there 
is a breath of life in him, finally fall. This is 
when you feel glorious and triumphant. 

And so you spend the day, being content 
with moderate success. Be sure to let the ex- 
tent of the day’s success be gauged by the 





thought that you will wish at some time to re- 
turn and live over again the scenes that have 
become dear to you. 

The most satisfactory outings in the long 
run are thus to be secured. On the way home 
in the evening, looking toward the west, you 
stop to admire the landscape and see the artistic 
colors of a rainbow in the sunset, and at the 
same time have indelibly impressed on your mind 
the fact that you have spent a much too short 
November day very pleasantly, pitting your skill 
as a hunter against the cunning strategy of the 
ruffed grouse. 





True Cylinders. 


BALtTimorE, Md., Oct. 20.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: “True Cylinder,” in your Oct. 18 issue, 
is very interesting, but for our shooting here I 
like a cylinder right and full choke left. At 
twenty to twenty-five yards, game is not cut to 
pieces, and at forty yards the left barrel comes 
in handy. 

I have a grouch against your information 
department. A year ago they sent me a long 
list of places to go to, and I selected A. G. Cor- 
pening, Rockingham, N. C., and spent three weeks 
in February with my family at his delightful 
little hotel, the family enjoying the trip immense- 
ly. But the treatment I received was pretty 
rough. Mr. Corpening furnished good dogs, but 
birds were somewhat scarce. However, we had 
enough shooting, especially for me. 

Do you think it was fair for Mr. Corpening 
to take a little 20-gauge and kill two or three 
to my one, I shooting a 12-gauge? 

Do you think it was fair to send me out 
with a young gentleman of tender years armed 
with a little 20-gauge, who killed everything in 
sight ? 

Do you think it was fair to send me out 
with a wealthy planter, a Mr. C., shooting a 20- 
gauge, who simply waited until I missed, and 
then “wiped my eye” a dozen times? I do not 
think there was much “Southern hospitality” in 
such treatment. 

However, I noticed in one of your ads “Fox 
Guns,” and as Philadelphia is so close, I went 
over and had a 12-gauge built to order. It is 
a beauty, and Rockingham will see me again 
this season. Gentlemen, beware. 

E. -A.:S. 


[Original letter on file in our office and may 
be seen upon request.—Eprror.] 


Woop block paving, tried and discarded in 
many cities of the United States thirty years ago, 
is now coming back into marked favor, due to 
improved methods of treating and handling the 
blocks. 


Tue Bureau of Forestry of the Philippine 
Islands will send tropical timbers to the U. S. 
Forest Service so that their suitability for fine 
furniture veneers may be ascertained. 
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Newfoundland Notes. 


St. Jouns, N. F., Oct. 21.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: There are many sportsmen along the 
line hunting caribou, but it is noticeable that 
there are not as many American hunters this 
fall as usual. Supervisor Pennell, in his last 
report to the Game Commissioner, tells that he 
saw 200 caribou on the reservation, working 
south. 

As the weather during the last two months 
has been balmy and summer-like—and present 
indications are, that it will remain so for some 
time—the herds have not yet begun to migrate 
in large numbers. With plenty caribou re- 
ported, ideal weather and few hunters on the 
grounds, it ought to be easy for any sportsman 
to secure good sport and the legal number of 
heads within the next few weeks. 

It will be remembered that some years ago 
the Government imported some moose from 
Canada. Local sportsmen had great hopes that 
these would prove an invaluable addition to our 
big game. They have been reported from time 
to time in Humber county and elsewhere, but 
no very definite information reached the com- 
mission. 

Last year a resident in the Gander country 
shot a splendid animal—a stag about four years 
old. Great indignation was felt locally, but the 
culprit gave ‘himself up to justice and swore he 
shot the animal in self-defence, and was let go 
on suspended sentence. The head has been 
mounted and now occupies a prominent position 
in the meeting chamber of the commission. 

An encouraging report to the effect that 
they have not been all slaughtered, comes from 
Supervisor Pennell. Last week he heard one 
calling on the Reserve, and he is making further 
investigation to find out how many of them are 
really there. 

Bears are reported very plentiful near Bay 
of Islands, several having been seen in that 
neighborhood of late. 

Talking about bears, reminds me of a story 
told by. Mr. Dillon Wallace in last night’s 
Herald, which shows the ferocity of the Arctic 
bear when hungry, and which may interest read- 
ers who are always on the lookout for authentic 
bear stories. Here is the clipping: 


“Dear Sir—Here is an item of news that E. 
J. Wornell, purser on the Stella Maris, gave 
me at Davis Inlet the other day: 

“On Sept. 25, Jonas Korah, aged 14, an 
Eskimo boy of Hebron, was , devoured by a 
white bear at Napartuck, known to the New- 
foundland fishermen as Black Duck Bay. In 
company wit George Metcalf and Met- 
calf’s son, a youth of 19, young Korah ran 
down in a small boat from Hebron, reaching 
their destination in the evening. George Met- 
calf went ashore and put up for the night in 
John Lush’s cabin, while the two boys spread 
seal skins in the boat, undressed, and covering 
themselves with blankets and the boats’s sail, 
slept on the skins. During the night young 
Metcalf was awakened by a huge bear, which 
had climbed aboard the boat and was sniffing 
at the boys. Metcalf in fear lay perfectly quiet. 
The bear left the boat but immediately returned. 
Again it left the boat, to return at once, and 
seizing Korah, who had apparently not awak- 
ened, left the boat and took the boy ashore. 
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Young Metcalf, immediately the bear had gone, 
sprang into the water on the opposite side of 
the boat, waded ashore, ran to Lush’s cabin and 
roused his father who found the bear feeding 
upon the body of Korah. Metcalf killed the 
animal, which proved to be an exceedingly large 
bear. It was discovered that it had returned to 
the boat evidently in search of young Metcalf, 
but failing to find him, had carried ashore the 
skins upon which the boys had been lying, and a 
pair of skin boots. These were found at the 
side of the remains of the nearly devoured body 
of Korah. The bear, due to the scarcity of seal 
at this season, was evidently famished, and in 
this condition was usually bold. 
“DILLON WALLACE.” 


Hunting in California. 
BY GOLDEN GATE. 


In two of the game districts of the State 
duck hunting will be in order commencing Oct. 
1, and two weeks later will be general through- 
out California. The outlook is that early sport 
will be excellent, provided cooler weather is ex- 
perienced, as many sprig, teal and mallard ducks 
are already to be found wherever there is water. 
Most of these are home-bred birds, although a 
few may now be making their way here from 
the North. A very dry year has been experi- 
enced in California, and the web-footed tribe 
is making its home along the bay marshes and 
the few streams that have a flow of water. 
There is no overflowed land as yet, and the 
birds will not scatter until there is a heavy rain. 

That the duck shooting season opens fully 
a month too early is the opinion that is, and 
for many seasons has been, freely expressed by 
many sportsmen. Hot weather is always ex- 
perienced in October, and many of the birds that 
are killed spoil before they can be made ready 
for the table, especially when they have to be 
brought any distance. The open season in South- 
ern California commences on Oct. 1, and less 
than two weeks prior to that date the hottest 
weather ever recorded in that section was ex- 
perienced. The officially reported temperatures 
for one day showed 110 degrees for San Diego, 
108 for Los Angeles, 110 for Riverside, 111 for 
Santa Ana, and even higher for some secluded 
places. One can easily imagine how long ducks 
could be kept after killing when such heat as 
this prevailed. Even in the San Francisco Bay 
region the thermometer mounted toward the cen- 
tury mark, but had shooting been allowed this 
fact would not have kept many gunners from 
the marshes. Cool weather commences to make 
itself felt about the first of November, and the 
rainy season often sets in about that time, and 
this date is suggested by thoughtful sportsmen 
as being a proper one for the opening of the 
duck shooting season. 

The epidemic that appeared recently among 
the ducks of Tulare Lake continues unabated, 
and the birds in that section are dying by the 
thousand. Chief Deputy Andy Ferguson, of 
Fresno, has been making an investigation of the 
disease, and the Fish and Game Commission has 
also sent Frank C. Clarke, of the State Univer- 
sity, to make a study of the epidemic that seems 
to be making periodical visits to that district. 
Mr. Clarke has had much experience in work 
of this kind, having made an investigation a year 
ago for the commission of the epidemic that 
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affected the deer in Trinity county. In case this 
disease is still raging when the shooting season 
opens, something will probably be done to pro- 
hibit hunting in that section in order to keep the 
affected birds off the market. 

Ducks are very plentiful in the vicinity of 
Biggs and Gridley where a large acreage is being 
devoted to rice culture this season. The farmers 
are finding them a great nuisance and have re- 
sorted to the use of blank cartridges and fire- 
works to protect their crops. Applications were 
made to the Fish and Game Commission to per- 
mit them to kill ducks out of season, but official 
sanction could not be granted. 

Tulare county sportsmen are reporting that 
many deer in that section are being killed in 
the power ditches that have been constructed by 
the electric power companies. Many of these 
have very steep banks, and the deer that fall 
into them are either drowned or crippled. The 
soldiers in the National Park have secured a 
large amount of venison by killing the crippled 
animals. It is claimed that in the ditches of one 
company more than fifty deer have been drowned 
this season. 

The third annual buck barbecue of the North 
Fork Game Protective Association was held at 
Auburn, Sept. 21, and was attended by many 
sportsmen from the mountain country and other 
invited guests. In addition to the venison din- 
ner there was a splendid program of entertain- 
ment, and the day was rounded out with a blue 
rock shoot. 

Deputy State Game Commissioner Henry 
Lencioni, who makes his headquarters at Santa 
Rosa, declares that less than half as many deer 
were killed in that section this year, as has been 
the case in former years, and attributes this to 
the fact that the deer are getting scarcer very 
rapidly. The scarcity of deer is also noticeable 
in Mendocino county, and those that are being 
killed are smaller in size than formerly. 

Justice of the Peace Clark Howard, of 
Placerville, recently fined William C. Dietrich 
and William Kennedy, of Sacramento, $50 each 
for killing does in El Dorado county. Two 
others have been fined by this justice for this 
offense earlier in the season. 

Returns are commencing to be received from 
various counties of the State in regard to the 
number of deer killed this season, and it is con- 
sidered likely that last season’s record will he 
exceeded. About the usual number have been 
killed in Southern California, but in some sec- 
tions, notably in Monterey county, there has been 
an increase. This is not because of any increase 
in the size of the deer herd, but because of the 
extremely dry conditions which forced the deer 
to seek food and water in places where they 
were an easy mark for hunters. 

County Clerk H. P. McBeth, of Quincy, re- 
cently received from Mellen Williamson, of Big 
Meadows, an application for a hunting license, 
the application being unique in that Mr. Wil- 
liamson is the oldest man in Northern California 
to apply for a hunting license, his age being 
given as eighty-eight years. Doubtless Mr. Wil- 
liamson is of the opinion that while there may 
be a bag limit for game, there is no age limit 
for hunters. 


CANADA cuts about two million cords of 
pulp wood annually, about half of which is ex- 
ported for manufacture in the United States. 
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Fishing 


By GEORGE A. IRWIN 


AYPORT, situated at the mouth of the St. 
Johns River, twenty-four miles from Jack- 
sonville by rail or water, was visited by a 

larger number of fishermen than usual during the 
past season; and though the fishing was not of 
the best early in the spring; as the season ad- 
vanced fishing improved, and during October and 
up to the middle of November the channel bass 
fishing was the best in years. 

The tourist fisherman coming to Florida in 
October can spend a few days at Mayport pleas- 
antly and have good sport catching channel bass, 
drum, sheepshead, trout and a variety of small 
fish. The accommodations are comfortable, the 
boatmen competent, accommodating and moder- 
ate in their charges. 





When our party of four boarded the train 
for Mayport one evening last October it was 
raining, and gave promise of dirty weather on 
the coast. When we arrived at Mayport the 
rain had slackened somewhat, but the sound of 
the sea breaking over the north jetty was borne 
to us by a strong northeaster. 

On turning out early in the morning we were 
confronted with the prospect of a poor day’s 
sport. The-rain had ceased, but the sky was 
leaden and the northeaster still strong. While 
we were waiting for breakfast our boatman, 
John Tillison, showed up and informed us he 
had a fine lot of live bait in the well of his 
launch, and that as soon as we had eaten we 
had better be on our way. Soon we were aboard 
and headed for the north jetty. We had hoped 
to fish for bass, but owing to the heavy swell 
on the bass grounds were obliged to fish along 
the inside of the north jetty, but we had fair 
sport catching sheepshead, drum, school bass and 
several varieties of small fish. One of the party 
becoming seasick, we were obliged to seek 
smoother water, and ran back to the oyster bar 
opposite Pilot Town, where we caught a few 
trout, but were greatly troubled by skipjacks 
cutting off the bait about as soon as it struck 
the water. 

My companions returned to Jacksonville on 
the 4:20 train, and took back a nice lot of fish 
as a result of the day’s outing, the largest of 
which was a drum weighing fifteen pounds. 

While sitting on the upper veranda of the 
hotel that evening enjoying an after-supper pipe, 
and having visions of what I was going to do 
to the finny tribe on the morrow, I received a 
most welcome surprise in ‘the arrival of my 
friend Paul, companion on many a freshwater 
fishing trip. Of course, I had to give an account 
of the day’s sport, and we burned up consider- 
able tobacco before finally turning in. 

A blustering morning greeted us, but in the 
lee of the north jetty we caught a number of 





small fish. About the middle of the forenoon 
we saw a launch drop anchor on the bass 
grounds, but as a heavy swell was coming in, 
we predicted that it would not stay there very 
long. But we were false prophets. An hour 
passed and the boat was still there. Finally our 
boatman remarked that if those fellows could 
stand that rough water fishing and get any fun 
out of it, he reckoned we had better join them. 
Paul and I not being subject to seasickness 
agreed with him, and after a short, but wet trip, 
we dropped anchor near the launch, which be- 
longed to one of the Mayport boatmen, who 
had out an Atlanta fisherman. And the reason 
was that they had caught twelve fine bass. 

We had hardly settled down to fishing be- 
fore Paul and the boatman, who were using 
hand lines, each had a strike. Paul landed his 
fish, while Tillison’s line parted. I had the next 
strike and had some difficulty in landing the 
fish. I was using rod and reel and after, the 
first rush had to stand up to handle him. It 
was so rough that it was all I could do to keep 
my footing. Paul, after enjoying my acrobatic 
stunts for a few minutes, came to my assistance. 
Standing behind me he got his hands under my 
belt and acted as a buffer till I brought the fish 
within reach of the boatman. 

About this time a shout from the other boat 
attracted our attention, and it was evident that 
the man from Atlanta had hooked a big one. 
It was a pretty contest for a while, but the fish 
was gradually worked in nearer the boat. Then 
there was a swirl and flash of white on the 
crest of a big roller, and the fisherman reeled 
in a slack line. A shark had robbed him of the 
“big one.” 

Paul and the boatman caught another fish 
apiece, and I hung one or two, but did not suc- 
ceed in landing them, one breaking my line after 
being brought up alongside the boat, and when 
I thought most of the fight had been taken out 
of him. The tide having changed, the fish stop- 
ped biting, and we returned to Mayport. 

The following morning it was fair and 
warmer, and as we left the dock, Tillison prophe- 
sied that we would have some good fishing on 
this, our last day. On our way out we stopped 
at Fort George Island, where the boatman 
caught a fine lot of young mullet in one of the 
sloughs, while Paul and I gathered in a few 
fiddler crabs for sheepshead bait. 

The tide not being at the right stage for 
bass fishing, we ran out near the end of the 
north jetty, where we caught a number of 
sheepshead, drum, croakers, etc. Later on we 
crossed over to the bass grounds, near the south 
jetty, where we dropped anchor opposite the 
wreck of the dredge St. Johns. A short dis- 


tance west was the freighter Dover, driven high 





on the sandbar, making out on the seaside of 
the jetty. Lying across the jetty, out near the 
end, was the wreck of the German tramp Zee- 
burg, stern reared high in the air, against which 
the sea was breaking in a smother of spray. 

I had caught a bluefish and a whiting before 
Paul, and the boatman got down to business. 
Then the bass began to take notice, and we were 
kept pretty busy, sometimes two of us having 
a fish hooked at the same time. Of course we 
lost a number, but the sport was exciting. While 
Paul was trying to gain some line on a fish that 
was putting up a hard fight, a swell struck us 
and landed Paul in the bottom of the boat, 
but he kept his grip on the line, and getting on 
his knees, renewed the fight. When the bass 
was within a short distance of the boat, a shark 
cut it off. What was said about this sea robber 
will be left to the imagination of fishermen who 
have had similar experiences. 

At the end of a couple of hours we had 
taken sixteen bass ranging in size from twenty- 
five to thirty-five pounds, and decided we had 
caught fish enough for one day, so pulled up the 
anchor and returned. to Mayport. 


Murray Cod and Yellow Belly Perch. 


BY H. K. ANDERSON. 


My dear old comrade B., with whom I 
knocked about New South Wales and the North 
and West of Queensland for many years, shear- 
ing, droving, mining, etc., has just returned from 
an extended trip through the Warrego country, 
a feeder of the great Murray River, whose system 
drains an enormous area, embracing portions of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia and 
Queensland. Throughout the whole of the 
Murray watershed, Murray cod (Oligorus mac- 
quariensis) and yellow-belly perch ( Plectroplites 
ambiguus) about, and great was the sport en- 
joyed by my old chum. He visited many of our 
old droving camps on the Warrego, etc., journey- 
ing along the tracks down which we last brought 
1,200 store bullocks and 1,000 cows from the 
Diamantina Lakes, way back in the early eighties. 
Fished the same deep pools and mused on the 
glorious times we had together in the days 
“when my beard was black.” Near Cunna- 
mulla there is a very large water hole in the 
Warrego River, whence enormous cod have been 
taken at times, and on this hole B. pitched his 
camp for a week, while spelling one of his buggy 
horses that had strained a fetlock. In the good 
old days we mostly fished for cod with a spinner 
made from the capacious “blade” of an iron 
kitchen spoon, mounted with a big triangle and 
some red flannel on the business end, and a heavy 
brass swivel at the top. This was’ generally 
attached to a stout line, tied to a twelve-foot 
bush sapling, and many and large were the cod 
caught. 

Having just left civilization, B. was armed 
with a fifteen-foot splitcane spinning rod of 

(Continued on page 593.) 
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THE OBJECT OF THIS JOURNAL 
will be to studiously promote a healthful in- 
terest in outdoor recreation, and to cultivate 


a refined taste for natural objects. 
—Forest AND Stream, Aug. 14, 1873. 


NOVEMBER DAYS. 


In a midsummer sleep one dreams of winter, 
its cold, its silence and desolation all surround- 
ing him; then awakes, glad to find himself in 
the reality of the light and warmth of summer. 

Were we dreaming yesterday of woods more 
gorgeous in their leafage than a flower garden 
in the flush of profusest bloom, so bright with 
innumerable tints that autumnal blossoms paled 
beside them as stars at sunrise? Were we 
dreaming of air soft as in spring time, of the 
gentle babble of brooks, the carol of bluebirds, 
the lazy chirp of crickets, and have we suddenly 
awakened to be confronted by the desolation of 
naked forests, the more forlorn for the few tat- 
tered remnants of gay apparel that flutter in the 
bleak wind? To hear but the sullen roar of the 
chill blast and the clash of stripped boughs, the 
fitful scurry of wind-swept leaves and the rav- 
ing of swollen streams swelling and _ falling as 
in changing stress of passion, and the heavy 
leaden patter of rain on roof and sodden leaves 
and earth? 

Verily, the swift transition is like a pleasant 
dream with an unhappy awakening. 

Yet not all November days are dreary. Now 
the sun shines warm from the steel-blue sky, its 
eager rays devour the rime close on the heels 
of the retreating shadows, and the north wind 
sleeps. 

The voice of the brimming stream falls to 
an even softer cadence, like the murmur of pine 
forests swept by the light touch of a steady 
breeze. 


Then the wind breathes softly from the 


south, and there drifts with it from warmer 
realms, or arises at its touch from the earth 
about us, or falls from the atmosphere of heaven 
itself—not smoke, nor haze, but something more 
ethereal than these; a visible air, balmy with 
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odors of ripeness as the breath of June with 
perfume of flowers, and pervading earth and 
sky that melt together in it till the bounds of 
neither are discernible and blending all objects 
in the landscape beyond the near foreground 
till nothing is distinct but some golden gleam of 
sunlit water bright as the orb that shines upon it. 

Flocks of migrating geese linger on the 
stubble fields, and some laggard crows flap lazily 
athwart the sky or perch contentedly upon the 
naked treetops as if they cared to seek no clime 
more genial. 

The brief heavenly beauteousness of Indian 
summer has fallen upon the earth, a few tran- 
quil days of ethereal mildness dropped into the 
sullen or turbulent border of winter. 

In November days, as in all others, the 
woods are beautiful to the lover of nature, and 
to the sportsman who in their love finds the finer 
flavor of his pastime. Every marking of the gray 
trunks, each moss patch and scale of lichen on 
them, is shown more distinctly now in the in- 
tercepted light, and the delicate tracery of the 
bare branches and their netted shadows on the 
rumpled carpet of the forest floor have a beauty 
as distinctive as the fullness of green or frost- 
tinted leafage and its silhouette of shade. 

No blossom is left in woods or fields, save 
where in the one the witchhazel unfolds its un- 
seasonable flowers yellow beneath cold skies, or 
a pink blossom of herb Robert holds out with 
modest bravery in a sheltered cranny of the 
rocks; and where in the other the ghostly bloom 
of everlasting rustles about the leafless stalks 
in the wind-swept pastures. And there are 
brighter flashes of color in the somber woods 
where the red winter berries shine on their leaf- 
less stems, and the orange and scarlet clusters 
of the twining bitter-sweet light up the gray 
trellis of the vagrant climber. 

No sense of loss or sadness oppresses the 
soul of the ardent sportsman as he ranges the 
unroofed aisles alert for the wary grouse, the 
skulking woodcock, full grown and strong of 
wing and keen-eyed for every enemy, or the 
hare flashing his half-donned winter coat among 
the gray underbrush as he bounds away before 
the merry chiding of the beagles. The brown 
monotony of the marshes is pleasant to him as 
green fields, while the wild duck tarries in the 
dark pools and the snipe probes the unfrozen 
patches of ooze. To him all seasons are kind, 
all days pleasant, wherein he may pursue his 
sport, though the rain pelt him, chill winds assail 
him, or the summer sun shower upon him its 
most fervent rays, and in these changeful days 
of November he finds his full measure of con- 
tent. 


AUTUMN FLOWERS. 


Our chief editor pirouetted into his sanctum 
two days ago with his face beaming and wear- 
ing a pretty button hole sprig of open air flowers 
which he had plucked from his garden on the 2d 
day of November. One blossom was a monthly 
rose, diminutive, it is true, and pinched by the 
cold, but still fragrant; the other a sprig of 
cerulean larkspur. Very pretty, but who will 
accept these as infallible tokens of ethereal mild- 
ness for the days to come? Shall we not rather 
mistrust their enchanting odors and captivating 
colors for siren devices to lure us into wayside 
paths, certain to be obliterated soon by driving 
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snows? Or shall we prefer to consider them as 
poor foolish things, which either have the hardi- 
hood to brave the rigors of the frost grip, or 
who do not know enough to come in out of the 
cold? Either way, we are not to be humbugged, 
When we go out into the field or down by the 
sea we shall take our warmest woolens and our 
most impervious rubbers all the same as if to- 
morrow were to be Arctic weather, with the 
Polar light snapping in the frosty air instead 
of the lingering, unseasonable, almost summer 
weather which is now intruding upon the domain 
and prerogatives of December. Let sportsmen all 
be careful to wear sufficient clothing and avoid 
exposure. 


THE DRUM OF THE DRUMFISH. 


Tue drum of the drumfish has in it some- 
thing of the weirdness and mystery of a marsh 
bird’s croak in the darkness, and the cry of the 
catfish is, under favoring surroundings, positively 
uncanny. In the waters of Port Royal and Beau- 
fort in calm weather and in the afternoon, which 
is a favorite time for drumming, the drum may 
be heard at a distance of several hundred yards 
from the river. The explanation of the phe- 
nomena is that it is the universal passion alone 
that gives them utterance; as the sound is heard 
especially in the breeding season it is doubtless 
the signal by which the fish call to their mates. 
This is a theory which should sustain and soothe 
the weary drumfisher waiting for a bite, and get- 
ting only the poor satisfaction of hearing the 
drum in the water beneath him. If it be a lure, 
it may bring another within the attraction of his 
bait. 

There are circumstances, however, under 
which the voices of fishes may be a real distress. 
Silas Stearns once confessed that the grunting 
of the catfish when many were present was very 
annoying to him, and he passed more than one 
wakeful night from hearing it on the southern 
coast when the fish were swimming under his 
boat. 

The drumming of the squeteague has been 
studied at the Marine Biological Laboratory at 
Woods Hole, Mass., these conclusions being 
given in the Bulletin of the United States Fish 
Commission: 

1. There is in the squeteague a special drum- 
ming muscle, lying between the abdominal mus- 
cles and the peritoneum, and extending the entire 
length of the abdomen on either side of the 
median line. 

2. The muscle fibers are very short, and run 
at right angles to the long axis of the muscle. 

3. The muscle is in close relation with the 
large swim-bladder, and by its rapid contractions 
produces a drumming sound, with the aid of the 
tense bladder, which acts as a sounding board. 

4. This muscle exists only in the males, and 
only the males are able to drum. 


AMERICAN corn is driving out rice in the 
Philippines as a stap!e article of food, according 
to the United States Bureau of Education. This 
result was brought about mainly through the 
vigorous crusade conducted through the schools 
of the archipelago by the Insular Bureau of 
Education. Rice hitherto has been the chief 
article of diet of the Filipinos. 
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MURRAY COD AND YELLOW BELLY 
PERCH. 


Continued from page 591. 


Hardy Bros. build, with stout spinning line, 
strong check winch and a supply of spinning 
baits. Selecting a spot where a large submerged 
log reached from the bank nearly to mid stream, 
B. cast his spinner—a six-inch “Otter” with a 
bunch of colored feathers covering a stout tri- 
angle, and allowed it to sink about four or five 
feet close to the side of the log, some thirty 
feet from the bank, then tightened the line and 
set the spinner in motion. From beneath the 
log a great brown form charged on the bait, the 
reel fairly screamed as the fish rushed across 
the hole, and despite the heavy strain applied to 
the brake, took out a lot of line before he could 
be turned. Once the first rush is over the 
Murray cod gives very little sport. It is a mat- 
ter of leading him back with strong and steady 
pressure till within reach of the gaff. The first 
cod weighed forty-three pounds. A few casts 
were made up stream from the same spot, and 
the spinner again dropped near the log, this time 
some thirty feet or so further than before. Al- 
most instantly another heavy cod (thirty-one 
pounds) was hooked and quickly landed. Pro- 
ceeding further up the river (it had not been 
running for a couple of months), a likely look- 
ing spot for yellow-belly presented itself. <A 
small spinner of the Devon type on a stout gut 
cast was deftly dropped near the bank, and 
immediately seized by a big perch which, how- 
ever, tore its lip and broke away. Casting again 
in the same spot a two-pound yellow-belly 
hooked on and darted toward the middle of the 
pool, when quick as thought he was annexed 
by a heavy cod, which carried off the perch, spin- 
ner and cast, aided by a log under which he 
darted with his prey. B. carefully noted the 
spot, and visiting it a couple of days later caught 
the largest cod of the trip, which weighed forty- 
seven pounds, 

It is never safe in these waters to use light 
tackle, as a fine line will not hold a big cod 
should he charge for a network of snags, and 
the cod is very partial to hooked yellowbelly, 
whose struggles excite his codship’s cupidity. 

Another camp was pitched for a couple of 
days near Charleville, where a number of fine 
cod were captured, but their size did not ap- 
proach within coo-ee of the monsters from the 
Cunnamulla hole. On the way back into New 
South Wales, near the border town of Barringun, 
a day was spent in cod fishing, the result being 
eighteen, from seven to sixteen pounds in weight. 
In the Barwon River, above Brewafrina, at 
which place the blacks in former times had a 
lot of fish traps built in the rocky crossing places, 
the best cod B. had ever seen (and he and I 
have caught some very large ones) was secured 
by a hawker on a set line. A crow, with his 
legs, neck and wings cut off and the body rough- 
ly plucked, was impaled on a very large hook, 
attached to a yard of stout wire, fastened to a 
thick cord about thirty feet long, and lowered 
into a deep pool right alongside the road. While 
sitting at tea that evening the sapling to which 
the line was attached became violently agitated, 
and the enormous cod was hauled ashore. B.’s 
scales, which will weigh up to fifty-six pounds, 
would not nearly record the weight of the fish, 
which was probably between seventy and eighty 
pounds in weight. 
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Murray cod run up to 150 pounds in weight, 
probably larger, many specimens between 125 and 
150 pounds having been recorded in New South 
Wales. 

Sitting over a cigar with my dear old com- 
rade, listening to his account of that trip, re- 
called all the pleasant memories of the good 
old droving days, overlanding cattle to the Sydney 
market from away back of beyond in mobs of 
1,000 or more, the journey occupying four or five 
months in hail, rain or shine. Then the rush to 
some new gold field, the magnetic spell, the 
irresistible influence that holds the digger, be he 
lucky or otherwise; the wild excitement when 
bottoming the shaft on wash twelve ounces to 
the dish, the weeks and weeks spent in sinking 
“duffers’—ah! “those were the days when my 
beard was black; I like to remember them now 
and then.” 


San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


Contest No. 10, held at Stow Lake, Satur- 
day, Oct. 25; wind variable, weather fair: 


Event No. 2, accuracy, per cen 





BW De EI icatcaecs -32 oP, Ww. Shattuck..... 98 
W.. Shattuck...... 98.40 Se PD ractascucics 98.48 
Mocker.....cs0.- $6.25 PS OSHS 2c cccccccee 98.28 
E i. GEG sc cncees 98.48 
Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: 
Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 
1% PE id ccdaduts sanacka 97.12 98.20 97.46 
aul Prag. ee 97.4 95.40 96.32 
Pe eee 97.24 99 98.12 
CG GN naa cabecccocucdes 98.28 98 98.14 
SinMReG PONUES. Si ce cexsscecves 96.52 97.30 97.11 
*Stanley Foorbes ............. 98.1 99 98.38 
Event No. 4, %-ounce lure casting, per cent.: 
E ) ee ee 97.9 TOD cccwiensseen 98.2 
. W. Shattuck...... 97 SE I ecevecs wees 96.9 
E. A. Mocker........ 98.7 *P. W. Shattuck..... 96.8 
C. H. Gardner....... 98.3 
Event No. 6, dry fly accuracy, per cent.: 
b Be MN icviccaacs 98.10 POON cddvcecucces 98.10 
W. Shattuck....... 98.12 - Forbes «..... 99.1 
E. A. Mocker........ 99.3 E. A. Mocker 99 
Gy FE. GG cccces 98.11 


Judges, C. H. Gardner, E. A. Mocker, Paul 
W. Shattuck; Referee, J. F. Burgin; Clerk, E. O. 
Ritter. 





Contest No. 10, held at Stow Lake, Sunday, 
Oct. 26; wind variable, weather fair: 


Event No. 1, distance, feet: 





Ce oO ee 80  *Stanley Forbes ...... 80 
Sl eee 98 © B. Bewell......... 81 
af GO See 92 ep 96 
Stanley Forbes ....... 78 

Event No. 2, accuracy, per cent.: 

H. Kewell........ 99.20 > & Mocker ....... 96.36 
Sam Wells ........-. 99.32 Shattuck...... 98.56 
Tan ee Ss wesedees 99.8 : ‘Baw eaesaeus 96.56 
Stanley Forbes ...... 98.48 Te ONE ccuvéscaes 48 
Dr. W. E. Brooks.... 98.56 eA. gg alan sataae 97.24 
a: a 99.4 *P. M. Shattuck..... 98.36 
ee Go vce cases 96.56 

Event No. 3, delicacy, per cent.: 

Accuracy. Delicacy. Net. 
Ce Te hs he sccvccecvcades 97.20 98.20 97.50 
SE WE das ck cncadesesccece 98.32 99.30 97.56 
Ba) Wi) MEGS sins 9s ddusce's oe 97.16 96.20 96.48 
Stanley Forbes ............++ 98.36 98.30 98.33 
Dr. W. E. Brooks 97.8 97.10 97.9 
C. H. Gardner.. 97.20 96 96.40 
F.. J. Ceenet...... 98.56 97.10 98.3 
E. A. Mocker..... 97.20 97.20 97.34 
Paut M. Shattuck.........<.s- 97 95.40 96.20 
Bo SN, satiecedcekucs ccsves 96.36 97.10 96 .53 
*Stanley Forbes ...........++- 96.28 77 96.44 
Pi ON Gadde vasavsicconsste 96.24 9.30 95.57 

Event No. 4, evere lure casting, per cent.: 

Sam Wells ........... 95.4 E.. &. Mocker ....... 95.9 
EZ. Be. Beritisc cee scee 94.9 P. M. Shattuck ..... 97.6 
we IE Hac esancases 96.8 ee EE eck cw ccses 98.2 
Dr. W. E. Brooks 94.8 ere 97.8 
Cy BH. Gardner. 2.2.05 98 ee 97.6 
1 A eee 95.8 *P. M. Shattuck...... 97.4 

Event No. §, %4-ounce lure casting, average, feet: 

Sams Wells ..csccccsce 119 Dr. W. E. Brooks..... 102 
2. ie iteacicnss 107 Cy Bi Gartner icc. 153 
Stanley Forbes ....... 104 pe a eee 86 

Event No. 6, dry fly accuracy, per cent.: 

C. By Rew. ....4.2 98.11 E. A. Mocker........ 99.1 
Sam. Welle ..ccccccces 98.1 Paul M. Shattuck.... 98.2 
Stanley Forbes ....... 98.5 , ee PR 97.5 

ir, W. E. Brooks... 98.7 7a Forbes ..... 98.8 
ae A ee eee 98. Mocker....... 98.6 
} a eS ee 94.1 


Event No. 7, light waite, long distance, feet: 


TE. ROW .ccccc.ce 4 Cooper eavdeedées 76 
Gate Weld 25... cece 90 *Stanley —— eet dece 77 
Stanley Forbes ........ 77 

*Re-entries. 


Judges, Sam Wells, E. H. Gardner, Paul M. 
Shattuck; Referee, C. H. Kewell; Clerk, E. O. 
Ritter. 


Fish Stories. 


COLLECTED BY ALEX M’D. STODDART. 


ALL sorts of stories are told of weakfish, 
doubtless because of the popularity of the fish, 
and because it is such a “good fellow.” 

Here are some of them: 

John Krott, a Brooklyn fisherman, makes 
this interesting statement on the bait subject. 
Says Mr. Krott: “The weakfish is very dainty 
as to its food, requiring the expensive shedder 
crab. I have tried a bait which possibly no 
fisherman has ever used, namely, macaroni. 
Steam macaroni a few minutes, but not too long 
to make it soft, or it will not remain on the 
hook. 

“Slip one long piece over the entire hook, 
then tie three or four small strips at top of 
hook, letting them hang downward about three 
inches in length, and you will have a bait that 
will tempt the most obstinate weakfish palate. 

“Now, laugh, you lobsters! Call it a fish 
story, or a pipe dream, or the effect of too much 
‘wet bait.’ 

“TI have tried it with remarkable success on 
several occasions. Having used shrimp, blood 
worms and shedders in conjunction with maca- 
roni, I found they liked the latter best. 

“T caught fourteen with this bait as against 
six with all the other baits combined in one 
day’s fishing.” 





Meyer Cohen went fishing for the second 
time last season. The first time he sat in the 
boat all day long and caught a fluke. When he 
reached the boat house it had dried up. Be- 
tween the first fishing trip and the second fish- 
ing trip there was an interval of ten years. 
Some enthusiastic friends induced him to go 
fishing to Staten Island waters. On the train 
they met people with the drab green baskets 
and fell to talking weakfish naturally. They 
told about their wonderful catches, but Cohen 
believes all fishermen are liars unless they can 
show him. 

On the motor boat to Princess Bay, Cohen’s 
$3 hat blew off, and was only rescued after the 
motor had been started up three times, for as 
soon as the boat stopped near enough to the 
hat, the tide carried the hat further away. When 
finally rescued the hat was of no further use. 
On the grounds those in the boat were getting 
weakfish, but Cohen waited patiently for a bite, 

Finally his voice was heard, loud enough to 
scare the weakfish for miles around: “Hey, 
Schmalz (which wasn’t his friend’s name or any- 
thing like it), I’ve got a bite!” 

As a matter of fact he didn’t have a bite; 
he had a weakfish. 

After the first weakfish Cohen was as enthu- 
siastic as the men with the drab green fishing 
baskets he met on the train. During the after- 


noon Cohen landed twenty-eight weakfish averag- 
ing three-quarters of a pound each. 
back, he remarked: 
share?” 


Coming 
“Well, Schmalz, what’s my 
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“Seven dollars!’ said the. man whose name 
wasn’t Schmalz. 

Cohen drew out of his pocket a $20 bill. 

“Put it back, Meyer,” he said; “I was only 
joshing you. You owe $4.10.” 

Cohen paid in one dollar bills and silver. 

When he arrived on shore, the $20 bill had 
disappeared. Either it slipped from his pocket 
into the boat among the weakfish, or it blew 
overboard like the hat—it went somewhere. 

When Cohen brought the fish home, the 
family refused to receive the fish, for they had 
a dinner engagement that evening. 

He rang for the janitor. “Jim,” he said to 
the man with the cloth cap, “I went fishing to- 
day; here’s some fresh fish. They cost me a 
dollar a pound. Have the wife cook them for 
you to-night. And—Jim, here’s a straw hat. 
Take that, too.” 

And then Cohen went out to buy another 
straw hat and to keep the dinner engagement. 





Last Sunday, Mike (the rest of his name is 
not necessary to the story) went fishing. He 
arose at 5 A. M. and purchased some ham, cheese, 
corned beef and bread. He took the train for 
Gifford’s, Staten Island. 

He sat in a boat all day and only got sun- 
burned. 

His friend got three weakfish weighing three, 
four and five pounds respectively. ' 

Mike says he will hand someone a lemon 
who asks him to go fishing again. 





Two Germans were fishing in Raritan Bay, 
Staten Island, according to Richard Ottersted, 
one August day in, 1905. “Bites were few,” says 
Mr. Ottersted, “and one of the men laid his 
pole down and was cutting bait, when suddenly 
there was a jerk on his line and his entire out- 
fit went overboard. 

“The bottom is very level and sandy in 
Raritan Bay, and the fisherman rigged up a 
drop line with a very heavy sinker, intending 
to throw out and draw the sinker along the 
bottom in the hope that he might be able to get 
hold of his pole and line in this way. 

“But in the excitement of the moment he 
omitted to fasten the drop line to the boat, and 
this went overboard also. He then gave up all 
hopes of ever regaining his lost tackle. 

“Having an extra pole with him he set to 
fishing again. He was unsuccessful for a time. 
Finally he thought his hook was “skinned,” and 
as he was reeling in his line it seemed to drag. 
It became heavier and heavier, and his pole al- 
most bent double. With a puzzled look on his 
face he kept turning the reel, when, to his sur- 
prise, he saw the butt of his lost pole appear 
above the surface. His hook had caught in the 
reel of his lost pole. 

“The next fish he caught was the fish that 
pulled his rod overboard. He recovered both 
the lost fish and the rod. I never heard or saw 
the like of this before. Captain Skidmore that 
day got twenty-seven weakfish and I got eleven.” 





Hans Peterson was quietly angling for weak- 
fish one day last season when a man and a 
woman approached him in a rowboat. When 
within a hundred yards they ran into a school 
of mossbunkers, little fish that serve their high- 
est mission in the water by being used for bait 
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for bigger fish, and fulfilling their highest en- 
deavors on land by being- ground up for oil. 

Immediately the man dropped the oars and 
fell all over himself in trying to get the anchor 
out quickly. As soon as the boat was anchored, 
without waiting for the tide to swing the boat 
they baited and cast into the school of fish. 

“We've got ’em! We've got ’em!” they 
cried to Peterson, but Peterson merely continued 
fishing. In their excitement both the man and 
the woman stood up so as to be nearer action. 
But the mossbunkers never touched the bait, 
playing about the boat unmindful of the eager- 
ness of the occupants. After ten minutes of 
casting without results the mossbunkers started 
toward Peterson’s boat. : 

“They’re coming your way!’ cried the man 
and the woman in unison to Peterson. But 
Peterson continued angling for weakfish. 

“They’re coming your way!” cried the man 
while pulling up the anchor preparing to follow 
the fish. 

“All right,” said Peterson in an it-doesn’t- 
matter-anyway tone, without taking the pipe from 
his mouth. And as they passed Peterson’s boat 
they looked at him with angry glances. Surely 
he was no fisherman, any man who couldn’t get 
up enough enthusiasm to follow a whole school 
of fish. 

The last Peterson saw of the man and the 
woman was the man pulling hard on the oars 
and the woman encouraging him by telling him 
the fish were just ahead. 

It might be added for the enlightenment of 
those who do not fish that mossbunkers do not 
take the bait of the angler. 





At Broad Channel, Jamaica Bay, on Sunday 
afternoon, an ardent disciple of Izaak Walton 
looked out upon the ice of Jamaica Bay and 
looked sad. To him the sun shedding its beams 
of light upon the ice as it drifted out to sea 
had no effect. He wanted to fish. He felt the 
cold and decided he'd better warm up in one 
of the boat houses. 

Instead of getting close to the stove, as good 
old Izaak would have done, he found more 
warmth in a bottle that the barkeeper had in 
the ice chest. For some hours he sat there, 
taking warmth from the ice chest, until finally 
he said he didn’t care how cold it was out there; 
he was goin’ a fishin’. 

Attempts to dissuade him were out of the 
question. He had his rod and tackle in the 
house, and what good was it doing there, any- 
way? The place for a fishing rod was in the 
hands of a man “who knew how to fish” and 
wasn’t “skeered at a little bit of weather.” 

He got out his rod and then he wanted 
some bait. Fiddlers, soft shell crabs, sandworms 
or shrimp would do. 

Wasn’t there anybody who would for money 
get him bait and chop a hole in the ice? He 
would prove he was a fisherman and a gentle- 
man, and-everybody must know it by waiting 
for a weakfish supper. Oh, no, the fish they 
had on the ice wouldn’t do; they were caught 
a long time ago. He would give them a real, 
fresh weakfish supper. 

Finally the hole was dug; he could see that 
from the window. He put his clam bait on the 
hook and brought a stool along. Inside the stool 
he put some warmth from the ice chest in a 
bottle. 
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“Wait, gentlemen,” was all he said. 

Toward evening on a Sunday night a lone 
fisherman was seen sitting on a stool with a fish- 
ing rod in his hand, the wind swaying the line 
from side to side. Occasionally he pulled up 
and remarked that he “guessed he was skinned.” 
He rebaited and before he threw the sinker into 
the hole he took some more warmth from the 
old bottle. 

When darkness came the proprietor of the 
place sent the general handy man out to bring 
in Izaak Walton’s strenuous disciple. The dis- 
ciple was still holding the rod and saying, “All 
right, my boy; just another minute; I think I 
have a bite.” 

Reluctantly he accompanied the _ general 
handy man to the boat house, and then they 
put Izaak Walton’s strenuous disciple to bed. 





Book Review. 


Tue eleventh annual edition of Lloyd’s 
Register of American Yachts is a mighty in- 
teresting volume. It contains the particulars of 
3,557 power and sailing yachts distributed in all 
parts of the United States and Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies, located as far north as 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia, and as far 
South as Mexico, Bermuda and Cuba. The 526 
yacht clubs of this same territory with thirty- 
six yachting associations, are also included with 
the full list of officers for the current year. The 
yacht owners number 3,550, the address of each 
being given. 

The new yachts of the year, somewhat over 
300, are made up mainly of cruising launches 
of 30 to 50 feet length, the majority of the 
raised deck and trunk cabin type. There are 
also a number of cruising yachts of about 100 
feet, driven by gasolene engines. The steam 
division has been increased by several large 
cruising yachts and a few of medium size. 

The most interesting development of the 
year in building is the new one-design class of 
50-footers, wooden yachts 72 feet over all, 50 
feet load water line, 14 feet 6 inches breadth and 
9 feet 9 inches draft, rigged as knockabout 
sloops, no bowsprit, single headsail and pole 
mast carrying a large club topsail. Another in- 
teresting class includes five one-design schooners 
of 40 feet load water line, fostered by the Stam- 
ford Y. C. A still smaller class of four one- 
design auxiliary yawls of 32 feet load water line 
has been built for the south side of Long Island. 

The largest of the sailing yachts is the new 
Vagrant, built for Harold Vanderbilt, a com- 
posite schooner of 78 feet load water line, while 
Max Agassiz has replaced the old Kirin by a 
steel auxiliary schooner with an engine of the 
Diesel type, 82 feet load water line, for cruising. 

A goodly number of sailing yachts have been 
added in the smaller classes. 

This year’s Register contains a total of 506 
pages, including the American Yachting Trade 
Directory, which has become a very valuable 
feature: the forty-six color plates show the 
burgees of 548 yacht clubs and associations, and 
the private signals of 1,822 yacht owners, to- 
gether with national ensigns, weather signals and 
the international code flags. It is issued in the 
two standard bindings, blue cloth with gilt edges 
and owner’s name on the cover, and plain yacht 
canvas. It is published by Lloyd’s Register of 
Shipping, 17 Battery place, New York city. 
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Rough Notes from the Lakes 


By ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


INNESOTA is famous for her outdoor 

' beauty, and above all other things her 

lakes, the number of same within her 
borders being listed-as ten thousand. It is hard 
to go anywhere without finding a lake set in 
between woods. and pastures, and each and every 
one of them seem to have their undiminishing 
supply of the finny fellows. Of course it is true 
that all of these lakes have not the full quota 
of abundance, but taken as a whole there is pre- 
sented some of the best opportunities found in 
any of the States. This is a cold fact; not a 
railroad advertisement. I have journeyed around 
some to exploited lands, and I know that the 
most of what you hear of exceptional fishing 
in so-called favored climes must be taken with 
a pinch of salt. I have come to rely fully and 
unreservedly upon Minnesota. I am perfectly 
familiar with her. I know what she is capable 
of offering to the Waltonian disciples. And in 
the name of abundance there is hardly anything 
to equal our northern Minnesota lakes. They 
have a sealed reputation. Thousands come here 
every year from all parts of the United States 
to indulge in the pastime of pastimes, and they 
are always welcomed with success more than you 
can say for the majority of the fishing waters 
exploited in print and by word of mouth. The 
northern lakes are teeming with fish of all varie- 
ties, common and otherwise. In their wild state 
they will take bait readily, and without the least 
suspicion—a quality noted in the pursuit of 
fishes near to civilization. 

Sparkling and transparent are some of these 
lakes, and their depth is something to marvel 
at. I am not writing this to tease you to Min- 
nesota the coming season, but I know when the 
old ice breaks out next spring, where Robert 
Page Lincoln will establish camp and head- 
quarters, I know that I am not going to pay 
exorbitant railroad fares to get fishing and out- 
door beauty to my liking either. A camp by one 
of these northern lakes will suit me, and despite 
the fact that the mosquitoes hover over man- 
kind in such regions in unstinted plenty, still for 
all that the wealth of joy one will gain out of 
life makes up for any inconveniences and dis- 
comforts felt. 

There was a time I sort of scoffed at Min- 
nesota, my home State, but upon my return I 
have counted my beads, and I find that I have 
been a pure, idiotic fool. I am not going to 
exploit Minnesota; I am just going to write 
about her with sincerity and purpose, telling just 
what I find and how I find it. There is so much 
here to marvel at, and it may be had wherever 
you go. It amounts to a whole lot, turn where 
you will, locate where you will, and within an 
hour’s ride get good fishing and even hunting. 
I am not going to dwell upon the hunting feat- 
ure of it here, but will give it my attention 
later. Owing to the sickness of my mother I 
was called back from Denver, where I had begun 
elaborate preparations for a trip through the 
South. I found detriments on all sides, and 
pessimistic words by many men were poured 
into my ears. They told me to abandon it, And 
shall we say it (as luck would have it I was 





called back), and here I now am, with still a 
number of brilliant fishing days awaiting me in 
the dear old festooned and spectacular month 
of October, the finest space of all the year. I 
had hardly returned than old fishing friends laid 
plans for trips to nearby lakes. On the 28th of 
September we spent one glorious day near to 
home, and we had fine luck. It brought back 
those hallowed old memories that will always 
crop up. Two o’clock in the early morning we 
routed out of bed, put up our lunch, had a bite 
to eat, then harnessed the horse, and were away 
for the waters and the fish. But a ten-mile ride 
and the lake was reached, just when the skies 
in the east were coloring up in a pale, rosy glory. 

Out at the Minnesota bottoms the gunners 
were located in their blinds, and a perfect can- 
nonade proceeded, and band after band of ducks 
were seen flying through the air. The lake it- 
self, old Bush Lake, of boyhood remembrance, 
was still the same, unchanged, the woods com- 
ing down to the shores on all sides in rounded 
and perfect beauty. The frosts of a pair of 
nights before had dyed the leaves in yellow and 


‘orange beauty, giving a hint of the treasured 


days soon to be presented. You take a day like 
this for instance, and you treasure it a thousand 
times more than a common, sultry, uninteresting 
summer day, when the fish are idle for that mat- 
ter, and chances are often against you. Now 
the days are cool, the sunshine brighter than 
bright. Pure gold would be the fit name for it, 
and pure gold alone. It puts vim into the body, 
and every moment is crowded with charm. If 
no fish will greet your patient efforts, there will 
at least be the enhancing beauty and saintliness 
of a perfect day to remember, when all things 
are counted up. We put out from shore with 
two Hendrix spoons out on duty for pickerel of 
course. Across those glassy waters the boat 
glided, propelled by my partner, he of many past 
fishing trips into the heart of Arcady. We knew 
the old places, and thither we went carefully 
and noiselessly skirting the weeds, now at their 
full growth. You take one of these bays, for 
instance, and they will be surrounded by a defi- 
nite sense of expectation. Any moment may be 
prolific of a catch, and there may be a big one 
at that. Always in the morning hours for the 
pickerel. Then they are feeding, and with a 
glittering and scintillating spoon out on duty the 
chances are great, to say the least. 

We had just turned into the first bay when 
I felt a jerk that almost unseated me, and the 
next moment I was active with the line. There 
are those who will go into brilliant and high 
falutin language over the ecstasies of trout and 
yellowtail fishing, the former found in treasured 
lands, the latter off Catalina and the Gulf of 
Mexico. Very well, but also will the pickerel 
give you a run for the money there is in it, if 
any. The poor, inconspicuous pickerel. But say, 
get one of those husky fellows firm on a hook; 
get a nice limber rod and a good reel to back 
you up, and there is every bit of sport connected 
with the performance of bringing the pugnacious 
one into the boat. In short order we landed 
him, and in the second bay, among the weeds, 
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we caught a mate to it. They were six and 
eight pounds, respectively. Then abandoning the 
troiling feature for the time being we went in 
for still-fishing and brought out a nice lot of 
the little fellows, the choicest dainty in the fish 
world as a table fare. To the eating qualities 
of the sunfish I fasten my faith and will meet 
all comers who will combat the assertion. How- 
ever, remembering what someone has said about 
the mistake Frank Forester made in his writ- 
ings in his all too frequent mention as to the 
beauties of eating, I will refrain from delving 
into this delicate subject (understanding that 
perchance a tinge of immortality may rest upon 
my own efforts), and thanking you for the 
flowers, I will say that had I the remarkable 
art of a Forester, and could do the eating part 
of it a generous turn, I would spend nine chap- 
ters telling you about eating sunfish, fried with 
crumbs adhering to them, and brown or golden 
at that, but since there is a tinge of immortality 
clinging languorously around this screed, I will 
not share with you my convictions. Patience, 
immortal patience, the still-fisher is the personi- 
fication of it. To fish, to dream and occasionally 
catch a fish to disturb the monotony of things, 
this is the aim and purpose of the still-fisher. 
You sink that line, and on the end of it you 
have a perfect hook, with a good neck bend to 
it, and a juicy worm wriggling for dear life. A 
nibble—ah! it was a nibble, and it was heavy 
and ominous. It was a fish. Immediately you 
call to mind a red-brown fellow, and you are 
pulling him in, and he comes up sideways, the 
slender rod bending, the reel buzzing, and back 
and forth he goes it. How else fish for sunfish 
than with a rod and reel. It is the poetry of it. It 
keys you up to the excitement of it. Relatively 
the same sensations are felt when taking the 
speckled beauties. After all there is a philoso- 
phy in fishing. If but for the reverie and lassi- 
tude of it, it would be conspicuous, and one to 
give attention to by the élite, a term that goes, 
not to the rich, but to the common everyday 
people born of simplicity and contentment. 
Toward the evening hour we withdrew from 
our fishing scenes of the earlier part of the day 
and moved down the lake to the lilypads. The 
winds had now stilled down. An immortal still- 
ness and solemnity rested upon the face of the 
waters, so glassy, mirror-like, reflecting so per- 
fectly the trees that lined the shores that we 
poised out there for some time to view it. In 
among the lilypads we noticed the bass rising for 
insects. It was enough. The change of small 
hooks to coaxers was made, and standing up in 
the boat I prepared to cast. Past knowledge of 
the rowing feature was liberally shown by my 
partner’s present skill. From right to left and 
ahead of us I cast, the bait falling, sometimes 
true, at other times away from the mark. One 
of these times I placed a red-winged coaxer 
just where I wanted it. A moment before this 
a bass had risen, and the circles had not receded 
when the bait fell, and it fell right on top of 
a round pad. I pulled it off, and undoubtedly 
it created an imitation of a frog plumping into 
the brim. However this may be, the next 
moment a fine old fellow rose and snapped it 
up. It was quite unexpected, for I had been 
treated to failure many times before, but now 
I had him, and a delicious fight was on. Talk 
about stirring the latent blood corpuscles! I 
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“The Point of Aim” 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was much impressed by the logic and fair- 
ness of Dr. Calvin Case’s article in your Oct. 25 
issue, entitled “The Point of Aim and Other 
Mechanical Expedients.” I was present at the 
last national tournament, in which Dr. Case used 
a mechanical point of aim, and am the party re- 
ferred to in his article who used a similar ex- 
pedient. 

Anyone who is at all fair must acknowledge 
that in the sport of archery, the element of luck 
must be reduced to a minimum. Particularly 
should this be the case in a national tournament. 
But under the existing method of shooting, this 
is not the case. If a fellow happens to be lucky 
enough to find a clover leaf, or some other more 
or less prominent point at just the proper dis- 
tance for his point of aim, he has an advantage 
over his competitor who is obliged to estimate 
the proper distance, because such a point of aim 
is not available. To me this seems entirely un- 
fair, and although there are no specific rules, as 
I understand it, prohibiting the use of a mechan- 
ical point of aim, an archer at the present time 
is more or less looked down upon if he resorts 
to such an expedient. I am glad that Dr. Case 
has brought the matter up into the limelight by 
means of his article in Forest AND STREAM, and 
I hope that the subject will be threshed out once 
and for all, and settled in the only logical fash- 
ion. It is only necessary to establish the fact 
that the consensus of opinion is that a mechani- 
cal point of aim may be used, and I believe that 
a good many more archers will employ this ob- 
vious help in their shooting. 

Let us hear what the opposition has to say. 

Earte L. OvincTon. 





William A. Clark. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Oct. 27—Editor Forest and 
Stream: A noble archer has passed from us. 
No one has done more for archery than Mr. 
Clark, and no one had warmer, more devoted 
friends. The following is taken from the Cin- 
cinnati Times-Star: 

“William A. Clark, a survivor of Libby 
prison, died Monday night, Oct. 20, at the home 
of his daughter, Mrs. Herbert Telford, in Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mr. Clark left his old home at 1o1 
Burns avenue, Wyoming, Ohio, Saturday, to pass 
the winter months with his daughter. 

“The strain of the journey proved too much 
for his weakened vitality, and he succumbed to 
fatigue. 

“Mr. Clark was one of the best known citi- 
zens of Wyoming. Until his recent resignation, 
because of ill health, Mr. Clark was secretary 
of the Wyoming water works and village clerk, 
positions he had held many years. He was one 
of the few surviving members of the famous 
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Sixth Ohio, or Guthrie Grays, a Cincinnati regi- 
ment. He was wounded at the battle of Stone 
River and passed months in Libby prison and at 
Belle Isle before he was exchanged. Joining his 
old regiment, Mr. Clark was again wounded at 
Chickamauga, his right arm being partially dis- 
abled for life. Left on the field of battle, he 
was captured again by the Confederates. In his 
recollections of the war, Mr. Clark always 
claimed that his life was saved by a surgeon in 
the Confederate hospital, who, finding that Mr. 
Clark was a fellow Mason, prevented proposed 
amputation and gave the wounded man special 
attention for several weeks. Mr. Clark was later 
exchanged, but his wound forced him to remain 
a non-combatant during the remainder of the 
war. Notwithstanding the partial disability of 
one arm, Mr. Clark became one of the best 
known archers in the country and won the 
national championship several times. The widow 
and four children survive Mr. Clark. A. Rankin 
Clark, the oldest son, represents the Standard 
Oil Company in Calcutta, India. He also has 
been the national champion archer.” 
gEpwarp B. WEsTON. 


Fifth N. A. A. Mail Match 


FoLLOWING are some scores made at the 
fifth N. A. A. mail match: 


YORK ROUND. 

Dr. Hertig, Pittsburgh..... 45-205 40-172 21-107 106-484 

Dr. Doughty, Ft. Steila- 
COR SG so icnicssd¥id, cxreee) saeane epee 83-475 
. Jiles, Pittsburgh ....... 24- 72 33-183 19-117 78322 
5.W. Wilder, Newton, Mass.23- 838 30-126 17-93 70-302 
B. P. Gray, Newton....... 22-74 32118 19-9 73-287 
E. Rendtorff, Lake Forest. 30-180 3-210 30-218 90-608 
G. L. Nichols, Chicago .... 28-148 30-188 30-216 88-552 

AMERICAN ROUND. 

Dr. Hertig, Pittsburgh ... 30-160 29-175 30-206 89-541 
H. W. Bishop, Chicago.... 27-168 28-168 30-180 85-d11 
4; TG. cnctacssctboneaeances 28-148 29-191 29-171 86-510 
r. Elmer, Wayne, Pa.... 29-143 28-164 30-200 87-507 
Douthitt, Pittsburgh ....... 26-118 26-1388 27-175 79-481 
26-134 29-169 82-424 


F. N. Clay, Bloomfield, ne 


Dr. Weston, Chicago....... 20-100 
T. T. Hare, Radnor, Pa... 22-110 22-122 25-108 69-335 


H. B. Powell, Wayne, Pa. 5- 17 - 
H. A. Stilwell, Wayne..... 5- 21 9 25 15- 51 29- 97 

James C. Young, of Buffalo, who is an en- 
thusiastic beginner, has been unable to secure 
a range of more than thirty-five yards. Shoot- 
ing thirty arrows at that distance, he has already 
made the excellent score of 30-184. 


NATIONAL ROUND. 

The most gratifying thing about the mail 
match of this week is that it has brought out 
scores from the young ladies of the University 
of Wisconsin, at Madison, who are studying 
archery there as a part of the curriculum. Miss 
Brownell is their teacher, and judging from the 
results accomplished in an incredibly short time 
she is handling her task with splendid ability 
and energy. When one realizes that each of 
these students will soon be a teacher somewhere 
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else, he can see what a great work Miss Brownell 
is doing for our sport. E 





Mrs, 33 P. Gray, Newton........... 43-229 20-94 63-323 
Miss K Cronin, Madison........... 22-100 11-55 33-155 
Miss Ruth Glasgow, Madison 10-50 26-122 
Miss Ida Jones, Madison ......... 8- 37 23- 8&6 
Miss Mary Elwell, Madison....... 10-38 =. 20-78 
Miss Edna Cantrel, Madison . 7- 32 17- 58 
Miss Marie Righter, Madison ‘ 3-13 =17- 57 
Mrs. H. B. Powell OR 3- 15 8- 38 
Mrs. Schubring, Madison .......... 2-10 9. 29 
Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Wayne = 3- 11 6- 26 
Miss Mabel M. Watson, Wayne.... 5- 11 1- 1 6- 12 


COLUMBIA ROUND. 


EE in ae casein 23-109 23-1381 24-156 70-396 
Mrs. W. Taylor, Chicago.. 20- 94 23-127 23-149 —66-370 


Mrs. Deuien, Wayne... sss 18 70 19-79 22-126 59-275 
Miss E: Wilson, Chicago... 11- 57 72 20-90 651-219 
Mrs. Elmer, Wayne........ 10-36 «615-52. «18 68 «= 42-156 
Miss Love, Wayne ........ 5-19 7-23 13-57 25-99 
SEO EL. ecb caccerecects 8-15 7-2 12-36 22-76 
TE PPO | dine cccdencsias 2- 4 4-14 12-52 18 68 
Bets. TEMPO oo 0icciesccvcs 3 11 6-24 7-29 16- 64 
Mrs. Coleman, Wayne..... 0 0 0 6-30 6- 30 
Mrs, Ellict, Wayne........ -0 0 0 5 15 5- 15 
Mrs. Stilwell, Wayne...... oe 0 60 0 3- 9 3- 9 


It is good to see Mrs. Taylor at it again 
and in such fine form. Rosert P. ELMer. 


Pittsburgh Archery. 


PittspurGH, Pa. Oct. 26.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: A second match, this time a team 
round, was shot Oct. 26 between Jiles and Hertig 
on one side and Holmes and Douthitt on the 
other. 

The scores, although low, are creditable, con- 
sidering the conditions under which they were 
made. 

The round was keenly contested and the 
tension at times was severe. Holmes was out 
of his usual stride, and Jiles had all he could 
do to take care of Douthitt, a good newcomer of 
only three months’ experience. Scores: 


OR. cavausvwcaetense 73-301 CECT? 82-408 
Neer 71-301 


161-769 153.709 


The total score of this team of four shooters 
is 314-1478. O. L. Hermie. 


A. C. A. Membership. 


NEW MEMBERS PROPOSED. 

Atlantic Division—John Oscar Reynolds, 
1119 Anderson street, Trenton, N. J., by Marvin 
Gregory; Harold E. Fackert, 245 Clinton avenue, 
Jersey City, N. J., by Edmund vont Steeg, Jr. 


MEMBER DECEASED. 

Atlantic Division—so88, L. M., No. 77, Ed- 
win A. Quick, Yonkers, N. Y. Mr. Quick be- 
came a member of the A. C. A. in March, 1906, 
and a life member March, 1907. Although in 
his seventy-second year, Mr. Quick was, until 
a short time ago, quite active and attended sev- 
eral camps at Sugar Island. His genial manner 
made him many friends who will miss him at 
future camps. 
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Fixtures. 
If you want your shoot to be announced 
here, send a notice like the following: 
REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
Nov. 11.—Holbrook (Ariz.) G. C. J. S. ate Sec’y. 


Nov. 27. —Milwaukee, Wis.—National Home G. C. P. G. 
Hoefling, Sec’y. 
Dec. 1-5.—St. Thocees (Ont.) G. C. W. J. McCance, Mgr. 
1914, 
Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 
Tufts, Sec’y. 


March 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 
May 5-6.—Dodge City, s.—Kansas_ State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 
June 22-24.—Billings, Mont.—Montana State tournament, 
under auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. Ray, Pres. 
July +e Pa.—Bryden G. C. E.C.Jones, Sec’y. 
july, & .—Richmond, Va.—West End G. C. . D. Hart, 


ec’y. 

July 4—Syracuse, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. wes Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. ee (N. Y.) R. and G, C. W. R. Pat- 


rik, Sec 
Sept. 7 Dieesens (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 
LEAGUE. 


PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ 


Nov. 22.—Meadow Spring at Clearview; Du Pont at 
Camden; Glen Willow at Lansdale, and S. S. White at 


Highland 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and "Clearview at 
Lansdale, 

Jan. 3.—Glen Willow at Meadow Spring; Lansdale at 
Lomnees Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at Du 


aan ng 5 enamels at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
a . land; . White at Camden, and Clearview at Glen 

illow. 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
ma S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at Glen 

illow 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The Hercules Gun Club, of Temple, Pa., has sched- 
uled a live-bird shoot for Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27. 
Preliminary event, 27 to 30yds. rise, 10 birds, $5 en- 


trance. Event No. 2, Hercules Handicap, 15 birds, $10 
entrance. Programs will be out in due time for the 
occasion. Handicap committee chosen from participating 
shooters. Good, strong barnyard flyers will await you. 


xe 


Stolen from tke store of Dyas-Cline Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., one De Luxe grade L. C. Smith shotgun with 
Hunter one-trigger, 20-gauge, 30in. barrels, the highest 
priced and most beautiful gun ever made in America. 
Gold game birds in bas relief in each lock-plate (a group 
of California quail on left plate, and wild ducks on 
right) interlaced with finest engraving and gold scroll. 
Frame and barrels are also inlaid in gold scroll, with a 
California quail on the bottom of the frame. On the 
guard, inlaid in gold, “John F, Powers.” The value ot 
the gun is $1,000 net; serial No. 7261. There was also 
stolen one A-2 Smith gun, 20-gauge, 30in. barrels, with 
Hunter one-trigger; serial No. 6757. Two hundred dollars 
reward is offered. 

Rg 


W. R. McKinnon, of the Minneapolis Rod and Gun 
Club, writes: “The Minneapolis Rod and Gun Club 
have petitioned the Park Board of the City of Minneap- 
olis to provide a municipal shooting ground, whereon 
trapshooting exclusively could be indulged in. At a 
hearing before that Board the question of safety and 
liability of the Park Board was brought up and dis- 
cussed at some length, after which an adjournment was 
taken, the matter deferred until such time as we might 
produce statistics showing the experience of trapshoot- 
ing, and the number of accidents as near as can be 
calculated therefrom. Any information pertaining to 
this point, or such information as will help us in pro- 
moting our cause with the Park Board of Minneapolis, 
will be a great assistance to us. It occurred to me that 
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a municipal shooting grounds would be a proper thing 
in many of the cities where available property is be- 
yond the financial reach of the club, and the only grounds 
within financial reason have poor access for the shooters. 
To this end, we are making our appeal. It is the liabil- 
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ity from accident that has delayed action from the Park 
Board. I want to get all information possible as to the 
experience of gun clubs in this line. Any pointers per- 
taining thereto will be greatly appreciated.” 

W. G. Beecrort. 


1E 


Made by the 


F Di catia Ammunition Concern in America 


7 * "THE biggest name in the ammunition and firearms world 
to-day is Remington-UMC. 


Whether your arm is a Remington-UMC or any other 
standard make, whatever its calibre and the load you need, 
you want Remington-UMC metallics—not because they are 
necessarily stamped with the same name as your firearm, 

but because they give more accurate results. 
This Company has been making ammunition for fifty years. 


We produce metallics for every standard make of arm—and 


every 


Remington-UMC cartridge is tested in the arm for which it is made. 


There is a dealer in this community who can give you Rem- 


ington-UMC Metallics for your rifle, your pistol. 


Find him. 


Ask for them. Look for the Red Ball Mark on every box of 
metallics and shot shells you buy. 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 


299 Broadway 


New York 




























Jersey City G. C. 


Jersey Crry, N. J., Nov. 1—This being the first day 
of the duck shooting season, most of the boys must 
have gone out looking for some of them, as very few of 
the members were at the regular Saturday shoot of the 
Jersey City Gun Club.. The wind was blowing a good 
stiff breeze from the south, and gave us the best sport 
we have had for some time, as the fellow that could hit 
one of those ducking rightquarterers and then smash one 
to the left that seemed to go up nearly a mile, felt that 
he was doing something, and you can bet he was, for 
old reliable Dave Engle was high for the day with an 
average of 76 per cent, and when Dave gets down there, 
you_can imagine the trouble some of the rest of us are 
aving trying to_make our scores half way decent. 
]Jyhixon was high. Engle and Dixon also tied for the first 
leg on the JJu Pont trophy, with 22 each, counting 
handicaps. This trophy will be shot for during Novem- 
ber, December and January, and we hope to see a lot 
of members compete for it, as it is a very attractive 
article. The scores follow, in strings of 25: 


KREaTNey 2.205000 ‘eee SREB Ee ac! as 
oe ee ee 18 21 15 19 
Engle a Be aga eee 
Currie .. an 14 16 14 
Dixon .. as és a. “eee va) oes 
Everett 
Hietherington, Jr Say a teh eae et 
Williams b iin in OR). eis ant Lee 
ones : 8 spear ke tee) we 
trown rn ews (esiae: Lee 


We wish to remind the shooters in this section of the 
U. S. A. and those who may be only spending a short 
time in New York and vicinity, that we are open each 
Saturday afternoon, rain or shine, and will be glad to 
sec strangers whenever the opportunity offers, and will 
guarantee you will feel right at home, as soon as you 
get your eyes on some of the old-timers, members of this 
club, whe have been shooting clay targets ever since 
they were first made. 


Kentucky G. C. 


Tue tournament held on Oct. 28, at Dayton, Ky., was 
a nice shoot, and was prevented from being, as adver- 
tised, a “Heap big target shoot” only by the weather. 
In this respect the club was up against it. The sky 
was covered by heavy, leaden clouds, which threatened a 
downpour at any moment, and during a portion of the 
day there was a cold, drizzling rain, conducive neither 
to comfort nor good scores. ‘There were thirty-one ama- 
teurs, mostly from out-cf-town, and three professionals 
present, and all shot through. The program ‘seemed a 
caer one, and under better weather conditions would 

ave undoubtedly drawn a much larger crowd. As it 
was, the purses paid very well, and the high men had 
no reason to be dissatisfied with the amounts paid to 
them by the cashier. 

The ro was at 150 targets, in two races, total 
entrance, $15. The first race at 100 targets, in five 20- 
target events, $10 of the entrance money applied to this 
race, and was divided 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. in each 
event, the purse amounting to- $49.60. here was also a 
$5 optional sweep on the 100 targets, and seven of the 
contestants went in on this, making three moneys, 50, 30 
and 20 per cent. 

The second race was at 50 targets, shot in two 25- 
target events, $5 of the entrance nfoney applying to 
this, making a purse, after deducting one cent per target 
of $139.50, which was split into nine moneys, and divide 
high guns, 25, 17, 14, 11, 10, 8, 6, 5 and 4 per cent. This 
was a handicap event, the handicaps, 16 to 22yds., being 
based on the scores in the 100-target race; 96 or better, 
Z2yds.; 94 and 95, at 2lyds.; 92 and 93 at 20yds.; 90 and 
91, at i9yds.; 88 and 89 at 18yds.; 85 to 87, at liyds.; 84 
and under, l6yds. 

The events were shot over two new Ideal-Leggett 
traps, installed for the occasion, and which worked 
without a hitch. 

The office was in charge of O. J. Holiday, the pop- 
ular trade representative, and he made good in_ this 

osition, as he does when demonstrating on the firing 
ine. Manager H. R. Irwin had perfected all arrange- 
ments, so that there was not a hitch from start to finish. 

Shooting began at 9, and the last squad was through 
in the Handicap about 3 o’clock. At the conclusion of 
the 100-target race, a halt was called, and all hands 

athered in the club dining room to enjoy the excellent 
inner served by Mrs. Taggart, wife of the superin- 
tendent. 

In spite of the poor light, some good scores were 
recorded in the first race. . C. Koch, of Phillipsburg, 
was high amateur with 96. H. T. Strother, Winchester 
Ky., gave him a hot race, finishing only one target be- 
hind him. C, Dimmitt and H. N. Smith, of Morrow, 
tied for third on 94, and were closely followed by W. I. 
Spangler, Circleville, with 93. The professienals were not 
in the same class with the*amateurs this time. R. L. 
bone was high on 91, and J. S. Day and L. J. Squier 

each, 

In the Handicap, amateur honors went to W. H. 
Bailey, Midland City, O., who broke straight in the first 

, and finished with 48 from 18yds. He is one of the 
old-time shooters, and was a familiar figure at the shoots 
of the old Independent Gun Club thirty odd years ago. 
His “come back” was worth $34.85 to him in this event. 
H. Stegeman was second with 47, and was followed by 
five in the 46 hole, and a couple of 45s. J. S. Day was 
high professional with 49, Squier and Trimble 43 each— 
the latter from 19 and the others from 18yds. H. T. 
Strothers won a Du Pont general average trophy, his 
score being 138, the last 50 targets being shot from 2lyds. 
Duckham and Ike Brandenburg tied for second high on 
137, and W. I. Spangler was third with 136. J. S. Day 
was high professional with 187; R. L. Trimble next on 


134; L. I. uier ‘ 

In the 100-target race, $1 for each amateur shooter 
was set aside for high average money, divided 60 and 40 
per cent., with the condition that ties on high score 


'*Day 
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should shoot-off for first money, the losers to divide 
second ae 

Manager H. R. Irwin and Capt. G. W. Dameron are 
arranging. for a turkey shoot, to be held on Nov. 25, 
and everyone taking part will come pretty near gettin 
some part of a Thanksgiving dinner, as prizes 0 
chickens and ducks will be given in addition to the 
“turks,’ 
One hundred targets: 


rez 


* 


R Trimble ... 
Leever 
Duckham 
Schindewolf ... 
H Wagoner ... 


SQvOtoniss 


Spangler... 
quier 
Hall ... 
d Voris 
H Bruns... 
Strother 
Brandenburg 
Furnas 
B Smith 


mrbise 
PROM 


) H Willey.... 
Simpson (40) 


REE SSRSRERESASSESK 


<a 


C T Stevens.... 

H Stegeman .... 

Dameron 

Hildinger 

Furnas 

W B Smith..... 

Folkerth .. jae Wagoner 
Schindewolf 5 Gaskill 
Willey .... Spangler 
Voris Porter ... 
Leever Duckham 
Strother 
Dimmitt ... 
H N Smith 
F Koch 
Simpson 


Coburn 
*Squier 
Bruns 


Chicago Gen Club. 


Curcaco, IIl., Oct. 26.—Twenty-seven members took 
part in the third annual championship of the Chicago 
Gun Club, E. Silver winning the title for 1913, and the 
beautiful trophy donated for this event by Thomas M. 
Sullivane. After shooting a qualifying round of 25 
targets, the sixteen high scores were paired, the names 
being on a slip which were drawn from a hat, and in 
most cases they were very evenly matched, especially 
Seelig and Dickerman, both 300-pounders and equally 
good shots. 

First round after qualifying: Shaw defeated Wolfe, 
25 to 21; Eck debonied Clark, 21 to 16; Silver defeated 
May, 22 to 12; Kammerer defeated Goode 23 to 21; Mac 
Lachlan defeated Thomas, 24 to 22; Seelig defeated Dick- 
erman 24 to 22; Baxter defeated Kennicott 23 to 22, and 
W. A. Davis put Miller out of the running, 22 to 21. 

Second round: Eck defeated Shaw, 21 to 19; Silver 
defeated Kammerer, 23 to 20; MacLachlan defeated Seelig, 
24 to 20; Barto defeated Davis, 24 to 23. 

Third round: Silver defeated Eck, 24 to 22; McLach- 
lan and Barto tied on 25 straight, and in the shoot-off 
Barto defeated MacLachlan, 23 to 22, which left Silver 
and: Barto for the final round, and in which Silver 
won high laurels by going straight to Barto’s 24, both 
shooting in splendid form, centering most of their targets 
and grinding them to dust. Silver showed that he has 
the staying qualities, as he is one of our young shooters 
who has been coming to the front with rapid strides 
and winning from one of the most steady shots in the 
trapshooting world. 

O. W. Crocker won the consolation event for those 
who did not qualify in the championship shoot, the 
prize being a silver watch fob. 

President Doc May made the presentation speeches, 
and he tried to outdo himself in presenting a Barto 
the beautiful diamond-studded challenge medal, given 
by H. E. Dickerman, and to be contested for during 
the coming year by the club members, it becoming the 
property of the member winning it the most number of 
times during the year.. Now, who will be the first to 
challenge Barto for the medal. 

Championship event: 


H Wolfe 
C E Shaw.... 


Barto 
A Davis... 
P Miller ... 


Consolation event: 


Se IN, ch anckesiiesssebdadnsesasassee’ 
O W Crocker ....... ae 
Lino . 


BEBRBBSSSRRERSSES 


J 

A 

F C Young .. 

Mrs Fetherstone ..... 

CB REE sicccesceces 

TP EIR E nv civnsensnc 

C A Hardy ... 

a Keller ... 
A Be oo ceses 

A Moore 
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Oct. 25.—Following are scores made to-day: 

Targets: 50 50 50 
Good 64... 
i6 


o 4 


Oct. 26.—The following practice and regular club 


events were shot to-day: 
F G Bill fa ak 


i8 
24 


i6 
17 
24 


a 
A 13 
ennicott, 22.... ee 


Foster...... 


L Elliott .... 
Lino 

Paradis .... 
Gardner 
Simms 


POMS Sroa ty amysrsororses 


Youghiogheny Country Club. 


Saturpay afternoon, Nov. 1, in spite of the rain, 
the traps at the Youghiogheny Country Club were going 
full tilt, and the shooters got some good practice, pre- 
paratory to the opening of field shooting for rabbits, 
quail, etc., next Saturday. Following are the scores of 
some of those who shot: 

Events: 2 3 

‘ 19 17 
i 14 
Thompson .... : oe .. 
je Rr ree rer were ‘¥ 1218 .. 
Dr Ballard ° ec Tetagees. 14 

After the shooting of the regular 25-bird squads, as 
noted above, the shooters, in order to get some better 
field practice, took position immediately alongside of the 
trap house, and with gun down, called the birds. By 
this method the shooter had no way of knowing in what 
way the bird was going, and with gun down had to get 
it to his shoulder and to shoot practically the same as a 
bird flying from the grass in the field. Of the 20 birds 
first a at in this way, Cornelius got 12, and Dr. Heisey 
ot . . 

” Shooters then took position about 25yds. from the 
trap house with their backs to the trap, taking birds at 
practically head-on or slightly to the side in their 
flights. This proved a very interesting and a very good 
practice for the field. Dr. Heisey shone above, the other 
shooters in his ability to break birds under this trying 
method. It might a explained that Dr. Heisey, in 
nearly all of his shooting used a 16-gauge gun against 
12-gauge used by the other shooters, which explains some 
of his lower scores, 


Columbus G. C. 


Tre Columbus Gun Club will hold an up-to-date 
turkey shcot on Thursday, Nov. 20, beginning at 10 
A. M. sharp. Traps open for practice from 8 A. M. 
till 9:45 A. M. The program will consist of 150 tar- 
gets in ten 15-target events, handicaps from 16 to 20yds. 

good old-fashioned time. Something for everybody 
to take home. Entrance for the day and program, }. 
Dandy fish fry at noon, and targets included. 

There will be fifteen fine turkeys to the first fifteen 
high guns, divided high gun system. Five geese to the 
fifteenth to~-twentieth high, and five ducks to the 
twentieth to twenty-fifth high, inclusive. For all entries 
over twenty-five there will be extra prizes in proportion. 

A fine aluminum basting and cooking spoon will be 
rc each man shooting the program through, for 
is wite, 

The Perry Township String Band will furnish turkey 
trots and all their new compositions for the amusement 
of the guests. A fine goose will be awarded the first 
fellow getting a program that sends in the correct guess 
of the actual number of shooters that will attend this 
shoot. Your friends and their friends are cordially wel- 
come to attend this turkey jubilee. Address Fred Shat- 
tuck, 2100 West Fifth avenue, Columbus, O, 


Nemours (Ladies) G. C. 


Wiimincton, Del., Oct. 29.—To-day was the last 
shoot for the silver trophy, a sterling silver watch fob 
that was donated to the club by the Sporting Powder 
Division of the E- I. du Pont Co, he contest for 
joey extended over eight regular shooting days—four 
high scores out of eight to count. Miss Hammond was 
high and was awarded the fob, She was pressed hard, 
however, by Miss Carson, Mrs. O. B. Clark and Mrs. 
W. A. Joslyn. Scores, 25 targets, were as follows: 

Class A—Miss H. D. Hammond 20, Mrs. W. A. Joslyn 
14, Miss J. P. Hirst 11, Miss M. V. Moody 11, Mrs. O. B. 
Clark 6, Miss M. V. Lannan 8, Miss B. V. Carson 17. 

Class B—Mrs. F. W. Wilson 5. F 

Class C—Mrs. Harry White 8, Mrs. Harry J. Stidham 


13. 
” Class D—Mrs. McCready 17. 
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Cincinnati G. C. 

Wo started this “‘reduce the scores” business, any- 
way? So far, I have not read any articles that are prac- 
tical When you say, make the targets smaller, Paul 
North lets out a howl that can be heard from one end 


of the country to the other. When you say reduce the 
load, the ammunition porrte say “Nothing doing.” 
Hard targets, nix for the little fellow; 18 yards, also 
nix, no, not, and after all, how in the name of Bogardus 
are you going to help the 80 per cent, man by reducing 
the aneee, the 9 per a It can’t be a, un- 
less shoots require the er center to stand at H R + 
22yds., and the little chap at 16yds. Even if you let him AMMERLESS EPEA TING HO TG UN 
stand at the trap house, he will get beat in the end. 
Personally I think the automatic trap is to blame for 
high scores. Install a set of expert traps, and you will 


soon find more pick-ups. Then if your scores are still 
too high, if you howl long enough and loud enough, 
they will make the targets smaller. Why not anyway? - 


Paul says the expense to gun clubs would be too great. 
How does he figure that out? The clubs don’t own their 
traps anyway unless they are equipped with experts. At 
— ae Dr. Edward’s en of — the = 
of the target is a muc etter idea than reducing the Thi : : 
joad, and ~ aoe oa tocusts —— mean more is is not a new and untried gun. It is only 
revenue to clubs, as they wou e sold at a cost con- : 
siderably under the resent oan i not immediately, a new gauge of the popular Winchester Model 1912 
in the near future. am not mistaken there were al saf . 
ae peonnaete woes away a G. A. H., held at 7 . the strongest, est and most perfect repeating 
Columbus, so it surely cannot be so very expensive to ‘ 6 : 
manufacture them. er ee shotgun ever made. Sportsmen who buy this gun, 
t all depends on who the shoe pinches whether they * : : 
lag gre reducing = expenses as — as whe conn. therefore, run no chance of being disappointed. 
at argument is there against clubs installing ex- . + ‘ 
pert traps, five (5) traps, five (6) yards apart, one man LIGHT BUT STRONG: The 16 gauge is light—weigh- 
up, unknown traps, known angles to yard targets? $ s : 
That will reduce all scores, and also reduce expenses. ing only about six pounds. It has surpassing strength, because 
It is the writer’s opinion that it would be much more the barrel, receiver and working parts, except the springs, are 
interesting, would require more skill, increase member- ‘ . = i 
ship and belp os keep dues paid up. I ~ speaking \ made of Nickel steel. Its Nickel steel construction, solid 
from a club standpoint, and not as a booster for tourna- ‘ i ‘ s 
ments, the majority of which are huge jokes. breech, and its cross-bolt trigger lock make it one of the safest 
Nowadays, every little Tom, Dick and Harry Club guns ever designed. 
with a membership of from two ¥ five active we 
want to give a tournament several times a year. y ‘ * 
don’t some one agitate less tournaments and more at- EASY ACTING, STRONG SHOOTING: This gun has 
tendance at club shoots, nearby city team races, etc. a smooth and easy action, and its shooting qualities are such 
I for one am much more in favor of making more 1 h ‘tical 
shooters “break ’em all” than the opposite. ; as to please the most critical shooter. Sportsmen who have 
‘ake an interest in the beginner, coac im, te ; : . ‘6 ” 
bim his faults, particularly tell him where he is miss- hesitated to lay aside their 12 gauge —_ for a ‘'20,”" but 
ing, aaee onde, too ie Sehind his tanger or favor a smaller gun than the former, will find the 16 gauge 
too far ahead. ou will soon fin im getting others : . 
interested and becoming regular cranks; but don’t let just what they have been looking for. 
him “shoot his head off” when he commences. 
Some of these articles do not “gee” with the subject SPECIFICATIONS: The standard 16 gauge has 
—“Are you in favor of,” etc., but most anything is better . a 26-inch Nickel steel barrel, chambered for 2 9-16 inch 
; a 


than keeping mum while all this excitement is on, and 
my answers to the Interstate’s questions were an em- a, shells; length over all 44) inches; plain walnut pistol 


phatic “No” to all of them. . : b 
At any rate, this present agitation is not doing any grip stock and action slide handle; length of stock 135% 
harm, and to give you my own preference in the matter : : 
T side with Doc Edwards. Give us smaller targets at a a drop at comb 1 7-16 inches, drop at heel 2 7-16 
reduced cost, and in addition to that, sell traps out- \ inches; rubber butt plate; weight about : 
right. I know at least one party who won’t agree with ; ‘ : P € 6 pounds; 
me on that proposition. E 6 shots. List price $30.00. 
There are two notable persons in the trapshooting 
world y we would all ne oo Some voice ‘ y 
through the press, namelv, Luther Squier an mer 3 
Shaner. These two are, without any question of doubt, Look One Over At Your Dealer s 
in favor of doing the greatest good for the greatest i 


number, and to hear what they think about it would 
certainly interest all concerned. Not one shooter in this ’ Circular fully describing this gun 


big country would for an instant think their being con- 
nected with the big manufacturers would lean their sent upon request by the makers, the 
ideas toward those interests. 

ArtHuR GAMBELL, 


Supt. Cincinnati Gun Club. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Spring Valley G. C. 


READING, Pa., Oct. 26.—The live-bird shoot held at 
Spring Valley under the auspices of the Spring Valley 
Association was a success. The two Wertz brothers TRADE MARK 
(Lee, of the Hercules Gun Club, and Frank, of the home 
club) made perfect scores of 22 kills. In the first event 
Frank and Wertz each tied for high honors. Five 
gunners tied for second honors on 9 kills each. In the 
second event at 12 birds, Lee Wertz, Frank Wertz and 
Al. Fromm tied on clean scores. Ed. Adams, Fred 
Wertz and Jake Rahm tied on 11 for second honors, The 
birds were all good strong flyers. Pony Smoyer was in 
charge of the traps, which performed some remarkable 


feats, ; 
with 48 out of his quota. Adams was but one 


Event No. 1, 10 birds, $5 entrance: target shy of Marberger. Mr. Adams is one of the wail 
Cc anieohien 9 E Adam sports who won one the Lyon trophies at the Westy : Burrato, N. Y., Nov. 1.—Conditions were never 
F ogan shoot at Atlantic City. Behm, Melchior and Ger- a ieee “ar cent ae ee “<a 
J hert tied cn SS coce, This was Gee tome, Fup Am havoc with good intentions. The distance handicapped 
1, 


was at 50 targets. J. J. Harberger landed high average Buffalo Audubon Club. 


H_ Trivits never saw the like. If he was only with us, Schultze made l date : > . 
We ee ce ‘ romerkable core of 41 to-day. Treasurer Eehelman yoys suffered most. Scores: 
rank Wertz anded low to-day, but when it comes to pheasants ; 
“Mart” is among the baggers. Billy Miller made some ta 20 = 
Event No. 2, 12 birds, entrance $6. remarkable scores, too; he seldon shoots targets. The jj, mmo eer eg e 
C Prutaman 8 L Wertz 2 rifle is his hobby. The Mrs. Seyfert trophy was won elev” *" = is 
H_ Trivitts eventually by Frank Gerhert. Wri ht Ta. 23 
The eleven contestants shot an average of 85.58 per L ; ae 
cent. on the whole race. a ia c i9 
This club is open to challenge any club in the State Blackm a 29 
for a five or ten man team race at 50 or 100 targets. ince 19 
Scores: Tenet j ‘ ‘ 
Rogers es 17 
Marherger eee wicca es. are . Ebberts eu wa 18 
ams ° ams . . Newton ee 
South End G. C. Behe ety ‘ PP . ‘ Benedict LB 
yerhart . ° shelman . ose Remington es 
READING, Pa., Oct. 25—The monthly shoot of the Melchior . ‘ Shult: ; 
South End Gun Club, held a week ago, os the Carsonia oe cir - 
grounds, was a most interesting contest. The shoot Luppy. 























Little Falls G. C. 


Littte Fatus, N. J., Nov. 1—Event No. 3 was the 
first leg of the Du Pont trophy shoot for members, and 
the finish was very close, Van Tassell, Morris and Kuss- 
maul being tied. Event No. 4, merchandise shoot, gave 
the following prize winners: E. L. Klotz first, J. H. 
Francisco second, S. G. Francisco third, Ed Smith fourth 
and F, L. Van Tassell fifth, Event No, 5 was a special 
match with * H, Francisco and H. S. Jones tied, and 
in the toss Francisco won. 

The next shoot will be held Saturday, Nov. 15. Scores: 


. Events: ee ee Re 
Targets: 23 2 2 50 2 
17 PN Eck pki sence cdneomnnsxey 19 .. 17 39 20 
OO 6 iss cuekevescdsueesececen a SS ae 
NN Re 13 21 22 36 18 
ES caateiunnhGscnddsncwondecsesceoe OR te RN in "cai 
ee ae eee sabessenee yee i - oe 
SE cycacsuetineinsch husveewbanceceh DoD. bs » 
E L Klotz ....... un... MRD 
ET incskaescenexkncenccachoavescceace 13 13 23 27 ~.. 
Ed Jacobus .... aces coccccce 2h oo 18 3B .. 
SE EDS 6 cn ses eniewedenccoe + 17 15 17 3 DD 
See coe 106 ow BD DW 
W Kussmaul ... ee 
EM ‘Sindle....... con oe co ae 
WY FERTIL: onc cceses err 
W Story .. 





Rs eee 
J. L. Prass, Sec’y. 





Ds Pont Gun Club. 


WILmincTon, Del, Nov. 1—At the Du Pont Gun 
Club to-day the Coleman du Pont spoon contest and a 
special miss-and-out event were on the program. The 
former had an entry list of over forty, while the latter 
Probably created more interest and enthusiasm than any 
single event ever pulled off by the local club. This 
event will run during November and will be shot only 
‘on Saturdays. The targets are 22yds. rise, one man up, 
at No. 2 position. Targets are thrown the maximum 
‘distance, with extreme angles. From each entrance fee 
of 15 cents 7% cents will be applied to a trophy fund. 
Trophies will be awarded to the first, second and third 
longest runs. Professionals will shoot for targets only, 
but a prize will be awarded the professional making the 
longest run. 

The longest run was 11, and was made by Walter 
Huff. The next by C. E. Springer, with 10. Champ. 
Hammond had 8, J. H. Minnick 7, T. E. Doremus 6, 
‘George Waddell 7, W. S Colfax 7. 

_ Walter Huff and George Waddell were among the 
visitors. Both shot very well, Huff scoring 96 out of 
100, while Waddell scored 91. They are from Georgia. 


her good scores were: J. H. Minnick 9%, Champ Ham- 
mond 

The scores in the Coleman du Pont spoon event 
follow: 
Highfield, J 20, V. du Pont 
Du Pont 21, R 


Bush 19, Turner 19, Ross 19, N. K. Smith 21, 
Doremus 15, E. E. 
obelen 13, Jarrell 17, Highfield 18, *Ham- 


medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. 





FOREST AND STREAM 


TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 
always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


e 


“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 


Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913, scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘ Target ’’— 
Young won the Professional Championship of the 


United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Branches: 


Chas. A. 


NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 





mond 24, Leedom 22, Anderson, Jr., 15, Cann 21, Galvin 
17, Coyne 22, Wood 28, Reis 18,’ *Colfax, Jr., 23, Willis 
19, Walker 15, Baker 17, Crawford 16, Minnick 28, Smith, 
Ir., 17, Newman 15, Carlon 21, Neely 15 Mathewson 19, 
oslyn 22, Springer 14, *W. uff 24, *G. Waddell 24, 
. H. Thomas 19, Stanley Tuchton 19, Dr. Bullock 17, 
Dr. Betts 21, Eugene du Pont 24, Walker 16. 

Spoon winners: Class A—Eugene du Pont, 24; Class 
B—William Coyne 22; Class C—J. G. Highfield, Jr., 20; 
Class D—Dr. E. Q. Bullock, 17. 

*Not eligible. 





Smith G. C. 


Goop scores were made on Nov. 1 over the Smith 
Gun Club traps. B. M. Shanley, Jr., W. Hassinger, J. 
Baldwin and J. W. Reed were among the high score 
men. Practice and sweepstake shooting took up the 
most of the time. The following scores were made, 
strings of 25: 






iP Oe MOI Fis oes ccesscccc 2 21 22 16 23 2 21 21 
W_ Hassinger ..... —~§ BAwWA MN BB B 
Baldwin ...... --- 19 17 19 21 2 Ba wB 
Te Us i cacneaee --- 24 19 19 18 22 21 2 22 
— R Schumann .,... oe oe), | eee 
i, F Murphy........ ooo, aa ee eee 
CE kseceues oe OD Hw 
O Erickson ... Pe Se Sa 
H Higgs .....: —.»~ on Dn 2 
Fi Th BREE, oviniinisnnnadcneveans 1 1 8 na 


Next Saturday, Nov. 8, the regular monthly merchan- 
dise prize shoot for members only will be held over the 
club traps at Wiedenmeyer’s Park. The prize event will 
be at 50 targets. As usual, the men will shoot in classes 
A, B and C, and will be handicapped from the 16 to 
22yd. line. Practice and sweepstakes, open to all shoot- 
ers, will also be on the program. 





Fox G. C. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 2.—The opening of the 
season kept the attendance down at the regular semi- 
monthly shoot of the Fox Gun Club; but though the 
field was small, there was a good attendance of visitors. 
On the program of 100 targets with the usual club handi- 
caps, Van Reed took the club dipper and a leg on the 
challenge cup. Harry Eyre, a visitor, finished with 87. 
Frank Harkins broke 70 and Howland finished just one 
target behind. Some of the lady visitors to the club 
tried their hand with the gun, with considerable success, 
particularly Miss Nan Hoffman, who, after she is ac- 
customed to the recoil, should make a pretty good show- 
ing. Though the wind bothered her not a little Miss 
Hoffman handled the gun like a veteran, and she broke 
at least two of her targets in a manner to earn the 
plaudits of the club members. Scores: Howland (11) 89, 
Van Reed (6) 51, Delany (1) 62, *Cresdale 45, Gough 
(6) &, *Harkins 70, Cox (2) 62, *Johnson 12, *Eyre 87. 

isitors. 


SAN FRANCISCO 










CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Birmingham G. C. 


BrrmtncHaM, Ala., Nov. 1—Twenty-three shooters 
were at the weekly shoot of the Birmingham Gun Club 


to-day. 


Conditions were hard, owi to the bad light 


and wind. John Fletcher led the field with 90 breaks out 
of his 100 shot at, with a new gun—a remarkable per- 
formance under the circumstances. He was followed by 


Gentry Hillman and 


H. Baugh. 


Several of the 


shooters were shooting at targets for the first time, con- 
sequently the low scores resulted: 


Shot at. Broke 


Shot at. Broke 
60 








Fletcher ...... 100 90 Mudd ......00- -. 100 

H Baugh...... 100 8 Chas Perry ..... 100 60 
G Hillman ..... 100 8 Mrs Garl ....... 7 58 
E M Cornwell .. 100 83 BME ovacetaddenee 51 
Randolph ....... 100 82 Dr A Walker w{59 50 
Wm Walker .... 100 oe; GE Ie. cs00s - 49 
Dr Jourdam .... 100 72 Dr Sellers ...... 100 47 
S Smith .....< --- 100 Se i ere 42 
Ec. ee 2 oe 2 
Ph Bondain .... 75 orris a 
Shannon ........ 7 Gh. Stewle oiccccscece MO 24 
D Leland ....... 75 63 

Dover G. C. 


Dover, N. J., Nov. 1.—Charles H. Munson won the 
trophy this afternoon in_a ——.. on ths range of the 


Fine Terrace Inn Gun Club with 


M. Morford, of 


Newton, and Ethelbert Byram, of Dover, tied for second 


place with score of 82. 


There was also sweepstake 


shooting with fourteen entries. The scores in the handi- 
cap follow: Munson 86, Byram $2, Morford 82, Brickner 


92, Everett 69, Meyer 68, 


Barnes 60. 


Von Lengerke won the sweepstakes with a score of 62 


out of a possible 7. 


Scores: 
56, Gardner 55, Lamerson 53, 


Von Lengerke Care 
Von Lengerk r, & 


e, 
Conway 46, Hoagland 45, Alpers 42 Van Gelder 29, 


Peckett 20. 





SONNET. 


BY ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN. 


Yield me a pen, from whose fine point shall flow 
The unguessed numbers of an antique song; 
And in one tone bring terror to the ne 

And in one note search all the winds that blow. 

Visit the home of silence and of woe— 

And write for me the lesson of all wrong; 

Then will about me many faces throng— 

And as I listen somehow I will know! 

O melody supreme—whisper eternally! 

And breathe for me the splendor of one rhyme: 
And I shall seize, when comes the chosen time, 
A gracious moment—still and shadowy, 

The gilded ink a whole world will embrace: 

Heaven and hell—both virtue and disgrace! 
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CAP’N LIGE O’ LONELYVILLE. 


Continued from page 583. 

careful at the top of the cabin. I sits with my 
mouth wide open a watchin’ him studyin’ an’ 
studyin’ that cabin top like ’twas some kind of 
very curious bug or somethin’, turnin’ his head 
first one side, then t’other like a settin’ broad- 
bill sizin’ up a stool, an’ I thinks to myself, poor 
Bill, ’sides turnin’ nigger is goin’ looney ’t the 
same time. 

“Then all to oncet I see him stick out his 
front finger an’ p’int up toward the top of that 
cabin, an’ begin to inch up on to it very thought- 
ful, an’ then I know’d he’s looney. He keeps 
on inchin’ his finger up till he touches the roof 
with it; then he hauls it down an’ sniffs of it. 

“T see then he was gettin’ pretty bad, an’ I 
begin to git ready to make a jump on to him 
when he ain’t lookin’ so’s I can tie him up so’s 
he won’t hurt himself or me. An’ jest about’s 
I’m ready to make that jump he all to oncet 
busts out into an awful fit of laughin’, doublin’ 
all over on his knees, an’ rockin’ himself back 
an’ forth. It took me clean by surprise, an’ I 
swallers the jump before she’s started, took all 
aback, an’ my feet goin’ like a hen what’s 
scratchin’ for worms, but my body standin’ 
still. 

“An’ then, b’guy, that Bill, sputterin’ an’ 
swagglin’ fit to choke t’ death begins to tell me 
somethin’ that I can’t understand for the chunks 
o’ laugh he’s got fouled up into it. All I gits 
is somethin’ about cre-sotee, an’ dum fools, an 
—well, I give up. ’Bout half an hour I got Bill 
flattened out to pretty near a ca’m, an’ what 
d’you think ’twas all about! He always was 
pretty smart on figgerin’, that Bill. An’ he 
noticed that the white woodwork of the top of 
the cabin was turnin’ coon color jest th’ same’s 
me an’ him. Then he figgers a little, an’ pretty 
soon he gits an idee. He jest rubs his finger 
on that woodwork an’ sniffs her. An’ he smells 
the cre-sotee, an’ in course he’s wise. That there 
smoke from that cre-sotee log we been burnin’ 
for nigh a week was what was turnin’ us black, 
an’ ’twa’n’t no jedgment at all. You see, we 
didn’t used to bother much about washin’ them 
days, or we might a not been so fooled, for when 
I grabs a towel an’ goes at Bill, I has him a 
white man again in a jiffy. Then he does the 
same for me, an’ we’s all right. 

“An’ now,” concluded Cap’n Lige, “it’s a 
long way back to your shanty, an’ you might jes’ 
as well turn in here. I got a couple spare bunks 
aloft, an’ I’ll help you git rigged in the mornin’ 
down to the cove.” 

The old man got up stiffly and shuffled 
across toward the door. We noted the tall, 
stooping thinness of his frame, and as though 
he had read our minds, he called back to us 
over his shoulder: “I’m a sort o’ poor ole shell 
pegger, scoutin’ ’long the medder bank for a 
feedin’ ground,” he said, “but oncet I git my 
wings limbered up I can make toler’ble good 
time.” 

We chuckled under our breaths at the apt- 
ness of his comparison. He surely did resemble 
some lean, wise, long-necked old shelldrake. The 
next instant he was calling us from the door: 

“Gee-mimany!” he cried, “it’s gittin’ cold! 
Dol ding if we ain’t goin’ to have a piece 0’ 
weather before mornin’. There’s clost on to an 
inch of ice in the water barrel now, an’ this here 
old themmie-moter 0’ mine says the temypertur’s 
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gone down to ten degrees an’ still goin’, ’Twas 
twenty-two at sundown.” 

Quinker and I were not long in getting to 
the old man’s side. That sudden drop in tem- 
perature held significance to us. Another half 
dozen degrees and the bay would be shut up 
tight with ice, and that in turn would mean 
that we would be marooned on the beach until 
a thaw opened things up again, or until increas- 
ing cold spanned the whole seven-mile expanse 
so that we could walk home. In this event our 
sloop would be frozen in, and she would then 
be in danger of being stove in or carried away 
when the ice broke up. 

“What do you think, 


captain?” asked 


Cs 


Quinker anxiously; “will ice be making by morn~ 
ing?” 

The old man snorted. “Ice makin’?” he 
grunted. “Why, son, there’s ice makin’ now. 
I dare say there’s a couple hundred yard of it 
set offshore in the last hour, an’ more an’ more. 
a settin’ down every minute. 

“There ain’t no wind, an’ by mornin’ I 
calc’late there'll be a coverin’ of it everywhere 
*ceptin’ the deep water in the channels. I guess. 
you boys ’s about sot to stay on the beach til¥ 
she breaks up.” 

“Wow!” I exclaimed, “we’re in for it! We 
ought to have known we were taking a chance 
coming across this late in the year.” 
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EDGAR F. RANDOLPH 


. A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for the wider circle which delights 
in true tales of outdoor life. With none of the high coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so 
many hunting stories, Mr. Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 

He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of life in the open, 
subordinating his own exploits to the main incidents of outdoor experience, giving much valuable informa- 
tion on camp life, hunting and habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness 
of his viewpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every big-game hunter of experience, and 
will prove of real value to the novice who is planning an excursion into the wild. 


Cloth, 170 pages. Richly illustrated. Postpaid, $1.00. 
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“Well,” returned Quinker, philosophically, 
“we're here because we’re here, and we might 
as well make the best of it.” 

I agreed, rather dejectedly, and added that 
we'd have a pretty dull time of it, as with ice 
there’d be no shooting. 

“Hump,” said Cap’n Lige dryly, “what some 
folks dunno about gunnin’ ’d reach from here 
most clear across to the mainland.” 

“How d’ y’ mean?” asked Quinker. 

“Why, son,” said Cap’n Lige, “this here 
kind o’ weather’s the only kind what’s fit to go 
gunnin’ in. You better run down to your shack 
for your guns an’ shells. Then you better come 
back an’ turn in an’ J’ll show you, come morn- 
in’. Your bunks is up them stairs in the attic. 
The last fellers to sleep in ’em was the dead 
mate an’ cook off’n that schooner what went 
ashore here last spring. They’re good bunks, 
though.” 

We would fain have asked more questions 
of our two bed predecessors, but the old man 
waved them aside with the remark that there 
“wasn’t nothin’ interestin’ about them fellers 
’ceptin’ they was dead.” Quinker went for our 
outfits, and returning we went “aloft.” 

Quinker said he would rather have the bunk 
which the mate had occupied. 

“But how do you know which one it was?” 
I retorted. 

“Oh, I don’t, but I sort of feel it was this 
one,” he answered. 

“All right,” I rejoined; “I’m not afraid of 
the cook. Goodnight.” And I snuffed the lamp. 

It was powerfully cold when Cap’n Lige 
routed us out. We scrambled into our clothes 
and hurried below stairs. Porgy and Bergall 
were before us, and breakfast was _ waiting, 
though it was’ yet within an hour of daylight. 

“Got on plenty clothes?” inquired Cap'n 
Lige as we finished. “It'll be mighty chilly out 
there in the scooters.” 

Ha, thought Quinker and I simultaneously. 
The old fellow was taking us scooter gunning 
of course. Why hadn’t we thought of that be- 
fore? Probably because “scooters’—those am- 
phibious little aids to the bayman, combination 
duck boats, ice boats, shooting blinds and express 
trains in a three reef gale—were new to us. We 
knew them only by reputation. Before that day 
was over, we had struck up a close personal 
friendship. 

Cap’n Lige led the way with a lantern. We 
felt the stillness of the cold in our nostrils as 
we pushed after him through the scrub and sand 
toward the shore. From the lea of a shed we 
helped him haul two white, whaleback looking 
little craft, the scooters, and with the old man 
we ran them out on to the firm ice alongshore 
against which the starlight threw back its own 
reflection. 

Cap’n Lige took Quinker in the larger of 
the scooters, and I took the other. There was 
a long pole with a spike and a boat hook-appear- 
ing thing on its end. 

“We'll have to push out, b’guy,”’ said Cap'n 
Lige. “There ain’t no wind. Jest take that ice 
pole an’ shove.” 

I did, and in a moment, with practically no 
effort, I had the scooter booming along over tlic 
black, smooth ice nearly as fast as a man will 
skate comfortably. 

Just ahead through the darkness I could 
see the uncertain white loom of Cap’n Lige’s 
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boat, and I kept the creak of the runners on the 
ice close in my ears. I did not know where we 
were going, but I pushed steadily ahead for, it 
seemed, half an hour. Then suddenly Cap’n Lige 
called something to me, and his scooter came out 
of the darkness close at hand. He had stopped 
shoving. 

“There she be, right ahead,” he announced. 

I peered in the direction he indicated, but 
could see nothing. 

“Where?” I heard Quinker ask. 

“Under your nose,’ answered the old man. 
“Ten feet ahead the bow; don’t you see it— 
the open water? We're on the edge of the beach 
channel where the water’s too deep to freeze yet. 
This here channel ’s about the only thing open 
in the bay to-day, an’ we ought to kill a pile 0’ 
burds on it.” 

Another look and I could see a slight change 
in the surface of ice beyond, and then I saw 
that it was not a surface of ice, but a span of 
water, for a faint westerly breeze ruffled it 
momentarily. 

“Now,” said Cap’n Lige, “this here Quink 
an’ me’ll set the stool, an’ you can git into that 
suit o’ white overalls, an’ white hat you'll find 
under the deckin’ o’ your boat for’ard. You got 
to wear white clothes gunnin’ off’n the ice.” 

I found the clothes and donned them, while 
Cap’n Lige and Quinker flopped their scooter 
off the ice into the water and rowed about, set- 
ting a dozen or more decoys. 

When they were through the captain sunk 
the boat hook part of his ice pole into the ice 
and hauled the scooter out of the water with 
it. We pushed our craft close together and I 
found that both the old man and Quinker had 
already donned their white suits. 

“We jest got to wait for daylight now, an’ 
then you boys ’ll git some gunnin,” whispered 
Cap’n Lige. 

That daylight came slowly, as winter day- 
light does, and long before it had arrived, 
Quinker and I, crouching in the scooters, drawn 
close together like a hummock of ice with the 
old captain lying at Quink’s side in the larger 
of the two, heard the winnow of unseen wings 
constantly passing and repassing along the edge 
of. the ice. 

“This scooter gunnin’ ’is the best a goin’,” 
whispered Cap’n Lige, “but it’s dangerous if you 
ain’t careful. I see many a man lose his life 
on the ice in ’em. My brother Walter blowed 
a hole into his boat out here on this channel 
seven year ago. 

“There was a mile 0’ open water between 
him ’n shore, an’ come night he decided he’d 
try an’ git across it for fear his family ’d be 
scared. He stuffed up the hole he’d blowed 
with his hat an’ started. They picked him up 
froze to death three days later. 

“Jim Murdoch got ketched in floe ice what 
stove him in two year ago an’ drowned. An’ 
there’s been twenty men anyhow what’s gone 
under scooterin’ the last ten year. 

“But, say, son, it’s the greatest gunnin’ in 
the world, an’ it’s worth the chance—b’guy, here 
come the day! Git ready.” 

To go into details of that morning would 
be merely repeating what every man who has 
scooter-gunned has experienced at some time in 
his life. Suffice it to say that it was a day that 
ranked with the best. With the sun a breeze 
sprung up, and until noon broadbill and black- 
ducks, trading up and down the edge of the ice 
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looking for shallow water to feed, dropped into 
our decoys, and we struggled to keep them there. 
Cap’n Lige was kept busy shoving off in one 
scooter to pick up our kills. When noon came 
we had close to the limit, and—enough. 

* * * * * * * 

“Better be a goin’,” said Cap’n Lige; “Porgy 
‘ll be a, waitin’ dinner, an’ she don’t like to be 
dis’p’inted. Cod was out a diggin’ a mess 0’ 
soft clams yesterday, an’ Porgy she’s stirred up 
a stew for you boys. We'll have some’n these 
blackduck day after to-morrow.” 

But those blackducks and day after to-mor- 
row never came for us—that trip. 

The ice broke up next day and we ran across 
in our sloop. But we’re going back. Yes, you 
can bet on that. When? Well, it’s hard to tell. 
But—some time! And when that time comes 
for us, or for you, or for any living person, there 
will be a hawk-faced old man waiting, who will 
say, as he draws you within his five-ply kitchen, 
“Dummy, dum, dum, dum, damn. Be you run 
ashore, boys?” 


THERE are fifty-five oaks in the United 
States, about evenly divided between the East 
and the West. The Eastern species and par- 
ticularly white oaks are the most valuable. 





It is claimed that some of the eucalypts of 
Australia are taller than the California redwoods 
hitherto considered the highest trees in the world. 
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TALK OF AN OLD-TIMER. 
Continued from page 588. 

“Ts it?’ was the sleepy rejoinder. And sev- 
eral times before morning she awoke him by 
saying what she thought of hotel people who 
used wet sheets for their beds. At daylight 
she ascertained the truth. 

She said: “There has been a lump under 
me all night and I am going to see what else 
they use in their beds besides undried linen.” 

She saw, and then talked forcibly about 
crazy duck shooters collectively and of one in 
particular. It was many years before she for- 
got to mention it occasionally, generally in 
company; in fact, it is doubtful if it is forgotten 
yet, but the garments were nicely dried. 

Starting out on the final Texas trip, a dealer 
who contracted with the happy four for their 
ducks, said, “Send me a couple of barrels of 
canvasback that are good enough to ship to 
England and I will pay double price.” 

“If weather conditions are favorable you 
will get them,” he was told; but before a month 
conditions were far from favorable. 

It was so warm every barrel of game needed 
heavy icing, and although the good birds such 
as canvas, mallards and what few redheads we 
got, were wrapped in oiled paper, when un- 
packed they were dripping wet; this spoiled 
their looks and didn’t help their sale—neither 
did they keep so well when re-iced. 

At last it turned cold and plenty of new 
ducks came in, so it was no trouble getting the 
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ninety-six canvas needed to fill two small 
barrels. 

As soon after being killed as possible, these 
were tied in pairs by their feet and hung head 
down to dry and chiil. They were kept hanging 
all night and by morning were almost like 
lumps of ice, frozen just enough, without being 
stiff and solid. After- careful wrapping, they 
were placed forty-eight in a barrel, which filled 
the barrels so full it was necessary to press the 
heads in place, using a long lever and con- 
siderable force. When the hoops were tightened 
and the heads nailed, we had an air-proof pack- 
age, solid and cold as ice inside, in which the 
ducks would keep a week if it was warm, and 
much longer if the weather kept cool. 

By sunrise the morning after they had been 
killed they were in a sailboat bound for Galves- 
ton, and left the same night on the Northern 
Express for Chicago, where they were examined 
and found in perfect condition. 

A refrigerator express car carried them to 
New York, and in cold storage on a ocean 
liner they made the trip across the Atlantic. 
They reached London twelve days from the day 
they were killed, in good order, not a spoiled 
duck among them. The expense for express 
and steamship charges was about twenty-five 
dollars a barrel, and the ducks sold for a guinea 
each, so it was a profitable deal all around. 

The next year business prevented a Texas 
trip. After that, game laws began to stiffen 
and the writer went North or West instead of 
South. He may talk about some of these ex- 
peditions later on. 


ROUGH NOTES FROM THE LAKES. 


Continued from page 595. 


now was realizing what I had craved for in the 
past tinder-dry yesterdays in the arid West. 

The boat was edged in to the pads, and there 
I took up the fight, but the ingenious creature 
dove in between the pads, and I stood in good 
to lose him. “Nearer and nearer we pushed in 
the boat, and presently I got him out and intact 
upon the hook. He was a fine fellow, full of 
battle, and active to the end, but he was not 
the only one we got out of those pads, for in 
the ensuing hour and a half we took out three 
more, but it was only with care, patience and a 
dogged determination that we were so success- 
ful. This ended a gracious day; one of the 
best I have known, not the least of the features 
of its brilliance being the ride home through 
the early autumnal woodland, just beginning to 
show the bright coloring of the season. 


GERMAN foresters are experimenting with 
Douglas fir from the United States trying to 
find a variety which will combine the fast-grow- 
ing quality of the Pacific coast form and the 
hardiness of the Rocky Mountain form. 


Ors distilled from the needles of spruce and 
fir trees are being used to scent petroleum floor 
oils, which are sometimes objectionable on ac- 
count of their odor. 


Tue Governor of Iowa has set aside a fire 
prevention day, urging that the citizens discuss 
conditions and create a sentiment against forest- 
fires and other conflagrations. 
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His wings didn’t even flutter as he 
came down. 








Never saw a duck drop so dead. 
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The Trail of the Sweetwater. 


BY W. K. FENN. 
A worp here concerning ‘the geographical 


formation of this portion of the route. About 
the neighborhood of Deer Creek the soil 
is a red color, due to the disintegration 


of the red argillaceous sandstone, which forms 
the bulk of the hills. Here the Platte River 
makes a wide sweep to the west and south, and 
doubling upon itself enters the high mountains 
to the south; and the vast high mesa or table- 
lands beyond or, rather, this description, to ac- 
cord with the usual method of describing, should 
reverse itself, in order to describe the stream 
from its source toward its mouth instead of 
from its mouth toward its source, as the path 
of the expedition was leading. Thus the head- 
waters of the river rise in the high spurs and 
broad high mesas far to the south in Colorado. 
It flows northwest and north, breaking through 
the mountains near the mouth of the Sweetwater 
River, which here joins the Platte, through great 
gorges and cafions. It then sweeps north and 
east in a wide circle toward Fort Fetterman. 
A short distance above Deer Creek stand 
some buttes (isolated hills) called the Red 
Buttes. The term “butte” is applied to a de- 
tached hill, and in this case, as in most others 
of the Western country, are formed by the 
action of the frost and water by which the soft 
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formation peculiar to this country is gradually 
cut away from all sides, leaving a hill or core 
of somewhat harder texture to stand by itself, 
showing what the original formation was before 
the cutting away took place. At the Red Buttes 
the Platte cuts through a high ridge of red 
sandstone, the eastern escarpment forming the 
buttes. 

For six or seven miles the walls of this 
gorge rise rough and broken to great heights 
on both sides of the river, which threads its 
shallow way through the center of the gorge. 
Beyond this the river opens out again into a 
broad, beautiful grass valley, extending for some 
fifteen or twenty miles, at the termination of 
which the Platte entered the mountain cafions, 
practically impassable to teams at that time. 

For the same reason of impassable cafions, 
through which it flowed, the Sweetwater River 
could not be traversed from its junction with 
the Platte too near the great detached rock 
called Rock Independence. Thus both the mouth 
of the Sweetwater and the Platte, where it is 
joined by the Sweetwater, pass through precipi- 
tous cafions, at that period utterly impassable 
either to boats or teams. 

In the afternoon the column of the third 
division passed the mouth of Box Elder Creek, 
a fine stream flowing into the Platte from the 
South. It is a singular fact that many creeks 
in this western region are called ‘box elder,” 
confusing the traveler. It is similar to the cus- 
tom prevailing in the Eastern States of calling 
many creeks by the name of “Fishing Creek.” 
‘There are also several “Devil’s Gates’ and 
“Standing Rocks,” etc. 

The mouth of Deer Creek was some ten 
miles or more beyond, and it was seen that it 
would almost be impossible to make that point 
before night. Pressing on, however, the division 
was able to make night camp just east of Deer 
Creek. The other divisions had reached a loca- 
ition about two miles west of the mouth of Deer 
Creek, where a good ford in the Platte joined 
the south trail with the north trail. Here those 
divisions encamped on a long narrow stretch of 
open grass land, screened from the river by 
large cottonwoods and aspens, and having sev- 
eral fine springs of sweet cold water bursting 
from the high grounds above. This was an ideal 
spot for a camp, and it was unfortunate that it 
could not be reached by the third division for 
that. night, for the place in which that division 
‘was forced to pass the night was totally incon- 
‘venient and inadequate in comparison. 

The days were now becoming very warm 
during the middle of the day, and the evenings 
and nights cold. It therefore became the cus- 
tom for many of the settlers to gather round the 
camp-fires after supper. If the wind was blow- 
ing off the mountains, which here were scarcely 
ten miles away and rose to a great height, it 
became very cold at night, sufficient to cause 
‘much occasional discomfort to the settlers and 
their families. The elevation of the camp at 
‘this time approximated over 5,500 feet above 
sea level, having much to do with the coldness 
of the atmosphere. Much annoyance was now 
‘had during the heat of the day from mosquitoes 
and flies. The cold nights had this comfort, at 
least, that they brought temporary relief from 
‘these pests. From this time on the insects were 
always in evidence, and according to the wind 
sometimes almost unbearable. The stock were 
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worried by the flies almost without cessation. 
The teamsters adopting all sorts of experiments 
to keep them off, some of the teams presented 
the appearance of walking shrubbery. 

Another pest, which while not so bad, yet 
was destined to remain with them to the end 
of the journey, were the birds commonly called 
“whiskey jacks,” in Oregon they are called “camp 
robbers,” in California they are called ‘meat 
hawks,” in Montana they are called “buffalo 
birds,” while by the Indians they are called 
“moose birds.” Their real name is the Canadian 
jaybird, or Perisoreus canadensis. They range 
the mountains from the cold regions of the far 
north to Arizona and New Mexico. They are 
depredators of the worst kind. They pounce 
upon and destroy every living thing small enough 
for them to overcome. The nests and young of 
other birds are choice tid-bits for them. They 
will follow the camp incessantly and cannot be 
driven away. They will perch close by, and at 
the smallest opportunity make away with any- 
thing edible they can carry off. The bird is 
about ten or eleven inches long, with a light 
gray body, nearly white on top of the head, a 
dark ring around the neck and black feet. Many 
are the tales told of the thieving propensity of 
the “whiskey jack,” it being said that they will 
often pluck the sizzling bacon out of the frying- 
pan in the hands of the cook. They have fur- 
nished the target for revolver practice to thou- 
sands of campers in all parts of the Rockies. 
Nevertheless, if their thievery can be overlooked, 
they are a cute and companionable bird to lonely 
campers, as they never take offense and fly away. 

About one hundred miles to the north and 
slightly west of the point where the expedition 
was then encamped is situated the site of old 
Fort Phil Kearney, nestled at the eastern base 
of the foothills of the great Big Horn range of 
the Rockies, on the headwaters of Piney Creek, 
a branch of the Powder River. Near the site 
of the fort is situated Massacre Hill, where, on 
Dec. 21, 1866, a party of more than 2,000 Sioux, 
Cheyenne and Arapahoe Indians, under the 
leadership of the noted war chief of the Sioux, 
Red Cloud, surrounded nearly a hundred U. S. 
soldiers under Colonel Fetterman (for whom 
Fort Fetterman was named), and after a very 
desperate battle, killed every one of the whites. 
Captain Brown, a noted officer and Indian fighter, 
and Jim Wheatly, a noted scout and guide, were 
among the slain, and when found apart from the 
bodies of the others, had a pile of fifteen dead 
Indians before them. The bodies of the whites 
were much mutilated after death, some eighty- 
six of them having their heads smashed with 
an oak war club and the brains beaten out in 
many cases. 

Red Cloud, the war chief of the Northern 
Sioux, whose Indian name was Mock-pe-Lutah, 
was so named because of his many deeds of 
blood, and the custom of his braves to wear red 
blankets and red trappings upon their horses so 
that when coming into battle they swept down 
upon their enemies in such numbers wearing red 
trappings that they became likened to a red cloud 
sweeping down. The appearance of Red Cloud’s 
mounted braves proclaimed to the enemy their 
identity, and their reputation for slaughter 
spread consternation among their foes. 

The old emigrant trail left the Platte River 
near Deer Creek, thence passing over the hills 
to the north, making a wide detour, and descend- 


Kennel. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 


should form the staple 
food for all breeds. 


Sprait’s Cod Liver Oil Biscuits 


are invaluable for old or delicate dogs 
or those recovering from sickness. 





Send 2c. stamp for “ Dog Culture.’ 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 


The Ideal Sportsman’s Dog for game hunting of any 
kind. We have puppies for sale from $25 each, bred 


from the greatest glish and American bred specimens. 


Also brood bitches in whelp. Champion Red Raven at 
stud; fee, $25. Two successive years winner for best 
Airedale at Madison Square Garden, New York. 


ELMHURST FARM KENNELS 
5900 Jackson Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 


Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to aay address by the auther. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V. S. 


118 W. 3ist Street NEW YORK 
DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? If se, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 
OXFORD KENNELS, 

35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Sale — Pedigreed English Setter 


4% years. Excellent on quail. Pedigreed Pointer, 1% 
years, partly broken. J. H. FINCH, Greenwich, Conn. 




















FOR SALE 
Handsome Black Pomeranian 


Son of Little Pebbles, 18 months old, kind disposition 
and very stylish companion. Write for particulars. 
Box B, Forest and Stream. 


Warranted theroughly broken Pointer dog, 3 years old. 
Fine retriever—grandsire Fishel’s Frank. Price $100. 
J. CURLY, Fitchburg, Mass. 








IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish Woif- 
hounds. English Bleodhounds, American Foxhounts, 
Deer, Wolf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated catalogue for 
5c. stamp. ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





Trained Beagles, Rabbit Hounds. Fox Hounds broke en 

rabbits and fox. Coon, Opossum and Skunk Hounds; 

Setters, Pointers. Several hundred ferrets. Guinea Pigs. 
BROWN KENNELS, York, Pa. 





WANTED-—Setter dog, So broken on —— 
(ruffed grouse) and woodcock. Must have good nose, 
stanch to wing and shot, obedient, tender retriever, 
old enough to hold his breaking. Please do not 
dogs not fulfilling these conditions. Address “B. A.,” 
care Forest and Stream. 


RE 





FOR SALE.—Fine lot young dogs and bitches. The 
best wildfowl retrievers. Rieman’s Chesapeake Kennels, 
Easton, Maryland. 





FOR SALE.—A number of thoroughly trained Pointers 
and Setters, also some nice youngsters. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, Middleboro, Mass. 





WANTED—Black Pomeranian about one year old. Must 
be healthy, house-broken and sweet tempered. Send 
photo, description and price to Box W., Forest and 
Stream, 127 Franklin St., New York. 





An advertiser may be covering an immense 
field and believe he is exhausting possibilities. 
Perhaps a smaller expenditure, focused on a 
more responsive field, might lower his ex- 
penditures and enlarge his profits. 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 





North Carolina. 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


GEN’L FRANK A. BOND ::_ Buies, N. C. 








Best Mixed Shooting in America. 


Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Pre- 
serve, Waterlily, Currituck Sound, North Carolina. 





GOOD DUCK AND GOOSE SHOOTING.—Canvasback, 
R dad, and other ducks from battery. Also brush 
blind shooting on Currituck Sound. Address J. B. LEE, 
Tulls, Currituck county, North Carolina. 





Pennsylvania. 





Shooting at New Spruce Cabin Inn 


Rooms en suite and with private bath. Electric lights. 
Steam heat. All amusements. Excellent Grouse, Squirrel, 
Rabbit and Deer shooting. Open_season for Grouse, 
Squirrel and Rabbits, Oct. 15th to Dec. 1st. Deer, Now. 
Wth to 2th. D., L. & W. R. R. to Cresco Station, Pa. 


W. J. & M. D. PRICE, P.O. Canadensis, Pa. 





Virginia. 


MODERN HOTEL S3327s.3- 


Cottages, rent or sale on fishing grounds. Guides 


and power boat, 1 man, $3; 2 men, $4 day. Channel 
Bass, Kings, Trout, Hogfish galore. Send for book- 
let. A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern 
Shere, Virginia. 








Property for Rent. 


SPORT FOR THE WINTER 


SEASHORE, PINE FOREST 
AND SHOOTING :-: :-: 


Large cottage and grounds in the pines to rent 
‘for the season on Broadwater Island, 25 miles 
above Cape Charles, Virginia. Delightful and 
invigorating Winter climate, sea beach, bay and 
wildfowl. Address, 


WALTER GEORGE SMITH 
1006 Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. 








Preperty Fer Sale. 


READ THIS 
Chance of a Lifetime 


One of - best trout Sreiocsion » ~ United States, with 
cient property and excellent facilities for sportsman’s 
elub. Located on Great South Bay, 72 miles from New 
York City. 23 acres, 15 of which are timber. 8-room house 
with electric lights, barn and large feed house. 5 minutes’ 
walk from station. 30 ponds on property fed b 
springs. Has 150,000 trout on hand. Owner guarantees to 
raise 1%-lb. trout in 2 years at 12 cents per pound. One 
lake adjoining can be bought or leased. $ more within 3 
les. Good quail, partridge and rabbit shooting on prop- 
. Fine duck shooting at the back door. Not one club 
on Long Island has facilities for raising fish so safely and 
ly. Frosperous business and assured market for 
ers. Owner wishes to retire. For price and particu- 
lars address JOHN RACKOW, Crystal Spring Hatchery, 
Eastport, New York. 
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ing to the Sweetwater River at or near Rock 
Independence.. Thus it avoided the high inter- 
vening ridges, which cut off the Platte valley be- 
tween the Red Buttes and Rock Independence. 
The pioneer corps took and followed an alto- 
gether different route. They prepared a road 
along the north shore of the Platte to the Red 
Buttes, then traversing the gorge through the 
ridge came out on the broad open grass valley 
beyond, lying close to the mountain’s base. 
Thence by the use of a cleft in the hills, made 
by a stream coming in from the west, the road 
ascended this stream, winding its way upward 
some six or eight hundred feet above the level 
of the grassy valley to the summit of the divid- 
ing ridge, thence by gentle slopes and follow- 
ing a small stream which led into the Sweetwater 
River near Rock Independence, a distance of 
some twenty miles from the point of leaving the 
latte River. 

The pioneer corps spent much labor making 
this latter part of the road, especially the ascent 
of the ridge, which would be a stiff climb for 
heavily loaded wagons, sufficiently serviceable to 
insure getting the expedition over the ridge and 
into the valley of the Sweetwater beyond. Fre- 
quent places were provided where stops could 
be made to breathe the horses, and by winding 
about in the ascent the grade was kept within 
bounds. The rough places were smoothed by 
the plows, rocks were rolled into depressions and 
covered with soil, while sloping places were 
plowed out to make a roadway that would keep 
the wagons from a tendency to tip over into the 
ravine. As it was prepared, the ascent could be 
made by lightening the loads and putting an 
extra team to each wagon. 

The next morning (Friday) all the divisions 
broke camp early. At 7 o’clock the third divis- 
ion was under way. Before nine it passed the 
night camping place of the other divisions. The 
members of the party were now becoming enthu- 
siastic over the grand scenery presenting itself 
to view from every turn in the trail. Game 
abounded everywhere. Elk and other large game 
were seen from time to time, sometimes within 
gun shot, at which times.some of the members 
of the party or the settlers would take a shot 
at random. Several deer were killed in this 
way, but most of the shots either only wounded 
or missed altogether. At one time several moun- 
tain sheep (big horns) appeared upon a high 
ridge, but disappeared quickly, having scented 
the approach of the column. These wild sheep, 
if the wind is toward them, can scent the ap- 
proach of an enemy at a very great distance, and 
are immediately off up the heights to such places 
as to make it almost impossible to follow them. 

Note—The following is taken from the As- 
sociated Press of Dec. 10, 1909: 

Red Cloud, the famous old Sioux Indian 
chief, is dead. This information was received 
to-day by Superintendent Brennan, of the Pine 
Ridge Indian Agency, who is in Washington at- 
tending the meeting of those interested in the 
education of the Indian. Red Cloud belonged 
to the old type of Indian. He was eighty-six 
years old and for the past twenty-five years had 
lived at the Pine Ridge agency. 





Avucust Betmont has refused $200,000 for 
his racing horse Tracery, offered by an English- 
man, and largest ever made for an American 
thoroughbred. 
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Evening Sights and Sounds. 


BY SANDY GRISWOLD. 


DoustLess there is unbounded wisdom in 
the old saying that to be healthy, wealthy 
and wise one must retire and arise with the 
birds. This old saying is founded, perhaps, 
on a belief that the lineage of man is traceable 
through a remote ancestry of feathered bipeds; 
but admitting this to be correct, it is not un- 
likely that the prehistoric owls may have formed 
a branch of our family, and that they have be- 
queathed to us both wisdom and a love of the 
hours when the sun doesn’t shine. Another old 
proverb puts us wise to the fact that “the early 
bird catches the worm.” But again there are 
many of us who think that this woeful catas- 
trophe served the worm right for being up so 
prematurely. However, the old paradox is right. 
He who rises to see the sunshine of a summer 
morning, joyously welcomed by all the busy 
fields and woods, does indeed gain much. But 
if he goes to his slumbers when the deeper shades 
of twilight come softly over the landscape, he 
loses sight of nature just as she arrays herself 
in one of her most witching moods. 

In the bright sunshine of day time, the sight 
is charmed by the varied forms and colors that 
greet it and by pleasing sights of every kind, 
but in the evening the vision gains a needed rest. 
It is no longer dazzled by brightness, but it opens 
wide its portals and the few dim rays which 
enter form a faint and dreamy picture that only 
soothes the weary sense. It is otherwise with 
the hearing. Night is the time to feast the ear. 
In the day we are so intent on looking that we 
forget to listen. 

Tender melodies are sweetest when heard 
in the quiet evening. The swelling breeze, whis- 
pering through the cottonwoods as we lie in 
camp on the old Platte; the song and cheery 
shouts of returning gunners coming faintly over 
the water to those already in camp in the dim- 
ness of eventide, each sound comes to us full 
of its own soft messages. They gently touch 
the cords of life and echo back the harmony 
the spirit feels. 

Normally, our Nebraska evenings from May 
till autumn are a carnival of melody. It is one 
of the first evidences that spring has come, the 
season of bursting buds and greening hillsides, 
when from every swale and lowland the chorus 
of the hyla arises. What these begin, the in- 
sects prolong until the last chirp of the linger- 
ing October cricket. The dog day nights are 
the best for hearing these latter in full voice. 
They keep up such a monotonous hum that 
finally the ear ceases to notice it. 

After a long, hot summer day, all animated 
nature seems to welcome the approach of night. 
The toilers of the forests, fields and streams one 
by one go to rest, and the nocturnal ramblers, 
both feathered and furred, come forth. They 
are few in number, however, when compared 
with bustling life of the day time. 

One of the first of our evening birds is the 
hermit thrush. When crimson Phoebus swings 
low in the west, from the deep recesses of our 
low, damp woods comes his plaintive notes so 
clear, so mournful, so full of mystic meaning, 
it seems impossible that they could have come 
from the throat of a bird. He is not properly 
a night bird, but sings at twilight or in the quiet 
dusk before a rain. His song would be out of 
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place in the hot, parched meadow where the 
white-winged blackbird sounds his gay carillon, 
but when the shadows have spread to the hill- 
tops and a quiet hush broods along the country 
road, when body and spirit, weary with the toil, 
welcome the twilight’s fall, then comes from the 
enchanted woodland this sweet sad requiem for 
the dying day. Later, but rarely do we hear it 
here in Nebraska, comes that real nocturnal 
sound, the “Who-hoo-hoo” of the big-horned 
owl as he perches on some old dead snag, or 
wings his silent way through cottonwood grove 
and along the lonely river. What a mass of 
fluff are the owl’s pinions. Not the slightest 
swish nor softest whisper comes from those 
moving sails. He carries on his warfare in the 
dark of the night and rows through the air 
with muffled oars. 


To know the full sweetness of the evening 
hour one must spend much time in the fields and 
woods and make his nightly couch in the open 
out-of-doors. Persevere, and in the dim of the 
early night a new world of sight and sound will 
open to you. The most familiar paths and roads 
seem strange and creepy. The most harmless 
things suffice to give you a little start and in- 
crease your curiosity. It isn’t always necessary 
to hunt nature’s treasures in the darkness; seek 
some mossy knoll at the edge of the woods or 
on the Platte’s shore, and they will in all likeli- 
hood come to you. There, see that bat darting, 
whirling and gyrating above and about you? And 
there above the trees against the lemon sky is 
a score of nighthawks foraging for insects. How 
sharp and distinct is their “be-seek, be-seek as 
they ramble their aerial way! 

Again from down along the shadowy shore 
comes the whimper of the foraging and voyag- 
ing muskrat, the plop of some venturesome fish 
and the vibrant quack of feeding ducks. If you 
grow bold and stroll into the woods for more 
sound and adventures, you must see with your 
feet, for even in our scanty river timber the 
darkness becomes dense when once the last flame 
dies out of the overhead sky. But for wander- 
ings of this kind wait for a night when the moon 
sheds her silvery light over field, river and wood. 
You will find your task a much easier and en- 
joyable one. The moonlight is a picture of day- 
light painted by a fairy artist. Like the orb 
from which it radiates, it is half darkness. How- 
ever bright the one side of that old cottonwood 
or that clump of sumach, the other is hid in 
mysterious shadow. Objects in the distance, too, 
are only seen in faint and uncertain outline. 
These veiled places are blanks for the imagina- 
tion to fill out with fanciful maybes. The bright- 
est moonlight is deceitful; it turns the com- 
monest objects into precious stones. On every 
_leaf hangs a star, and the sands along the 
Platte’s naked bars glitter with diamonds. 

There are lights celestial and lights terres- 
trial, and though the latter be feeble compared 
with the former, they are by no means devoid 
of interest. Cannot you recall a night in the 
early summer time when you were coming in 
along an old country road from a drive or auto 
whirl when the fireflies filled the yawning dark- 
ness in their mazy flight over the bordering 
pasture lands and teeming fields? As far as 
your eye could reach all was an expanse of 
blackness lit up by myriads of flashing sparks. 

But strange indeed are the sights and sounds 
of nature in the evening. They have bred super- 
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stition, fable and mysticism, but in these days 
of higher and broader education they create but 
an enchantment over the mind, shorn of its day- 
light folly, leaving but sweetest peace. And the 
sportsman, the hunter and the angler knows it 
all best. Happy is he who knows the perfect 
repast that comes to the healthy duck hunter 
or bass fisher who dwell in tents for a time in 
the spring, in the fall and in lovely summer 
time. Light and sound fade to dimmest visions 
and whispers. On the wings of vague imagin- 
ings the soul floats into that blessed dreamland 
where bright fancy reigns supreme, where all 
our hopes and desires, though long since van- 
ished in the mist of years, shall again come 
back to us and gratify us as nothing else can. 





Horse Chestnut Carving. 


Tue Parisians have found a use for horse 
chestnuts which no one else seems to have 
thought of, says Lily Butler, in the November 
Strand. Horse chestnut carving, in faet, is be- 
coming quite the fashion in various parts of 
artistic Paris. 

It was one of the most expert workers in 
the new art—no less a person, indeed, than the 
Comte Jean de Berenger—who let me into the 
secrets of the new craze, after I had admired 
with wondering eyes the originals of some of 
his strange works which have found places in 
the Salon des Humoristes. The Comte was 
quite willing to give me some information about 
his fascinating recreation. 

With the countless little instruments—knives, 
scissors, brushes, pincers and other things— 
which are scattered about his work table, he has 
fashioned from an uninspiring multitude of 
every day horse chestnuts the most wonderful 
gallery of grotesque sculpture it is possible to 
imagine. The Comte gets his chestnuts from a 
special tree which grows on his estate in Nor- 
mandy, close to the celebrated Abaye de Junieges. 
Their only distinction is that they are of large 
size, and when divested of their outer brown 
envelope and carefully peeled, become, when 
carved, to all intents and purposes, very similar 
to the most beautiful smooth ivory. 


The Angler’s Possessions. 


He has rods built of greenheart, of ash, and of cane, 
And though some may be short and some may be 


_ long, 
Still it is a display he can show when he’s vain, 
Of anglers and angling and rods that are strong. 


He has reels and has lines of various sizes, 
Which have aided him well with salmon and trout; 
His children adorned are with sundry won prizes, 
Which time and good fortune have caused come about. 


He has creels and has nets and has gaffs quite a lot, 
And waders and oilskins to weather the storms; 

He has Phantoms and Devons and split leaden shot, 
And traces and tapers in many good forms. 


He has flies in abundance—his store of delight— 
Encased in a book which is bulky and stout, 

Which can always ensure him a leisure hour bright 
When he’s pensive at home or else when without, 


He has boxes in number for minnows and casts; 
A selection of minnows, gold, blue, and red; 

Some lures made of rubber, a substance which lasts, 
And sinkers in plenty formed of pure lead. 


He has hand-lines and bait-cans for fishing the sea, 
And the rods with the rings of e——— white; 

Paternosters with swivels and hooks that will be 
Able to hold any fish that may bite. 


He has baskets for lunch and has flasks for hot tea, 
And luxuries many with sport fit to blend; 

He has full stocks of joy and of happiest glee, 
With big share of ev’rything angling can lend. 


But, alas! all too soon with his gear he must part, 
And leave it behind for another to get; 
And all he can hope for is that it will impart 
The silent, deep joy which he cannot forget. 
—Erskine Houston. 
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Fer Sale. 
GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck Pheasants, Wi 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, oat Game, Wild Ducks, Baar 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, 5 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 
**Everything in the bird line 
from a Canary te an Ostrich.’’ 
I am the oldest established and largest lusi 
in land and water birds in heutetan ial taux on Coe 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


Box “F” DARIEN, CONN. 


RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 


some of the nice yearlings or fry from our hat 
you will be pleased with the comatine we ae 





Peafowl, Cranes, 





PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY, 
Colburn C. Wood, Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in youn small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United’ States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking purposes. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 
HENRY W. BEAMAN - - New Preston, Cena. 








of all ages for stocking brooks 
‘ ’ : and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO., 
Plymouth, Mass. 


BROOK TROUT 





BROOK TROUT 


Seetetetr Fs hea'thy and well developed. 
rou ngerlings, in an uantity, f fal 
Orders being booked dauk . ee 


JAMES CRUICKSHANK ESTATE, 
Big Indian, Ulster County, N. Y. 


Brook 
delivery. 





FROGS.—Investigate Bullfrog culture. Easy, tremendous- 
ly profitable, and the thing not overdone. Our book 


explains all. No failures here. AQUAFROGLIFE. 
Seymour, Conn. ” 





FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 





LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails). 
Please book orders quickly. 
E. B. WOODWARD, 32 Greenwich St., New York. 


The fact that the world’s cleverest busi- 
ness men annually invest in excess of five 
hundred million dollars in advertising proves 
conclusively that an inability to succeed in it 
is due to improper application of its princi- 
ples to the particular case—and nothing more. 





Curios, Den curios for sale, Illustrated list, 5 cents, 
Large stock prehistoric and modern Indian relics, 
old guns and pistols, Alaska curios, minerals, fos- 
sils, etc. Address N. E. CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 








“Angler’s News” 
Wishes You Tight Lines! 


Is Certain to Interest You. 


ARTICLES — NEWS— ILLUSTRATIONS 
Concerning Sport in 
RIVER, LAKE AND SEA. 


Published weekly. Post free 6/6 one year; 
3/3 half year. 
A. R. MATTHEWS, 15 Gough Sq., London, E. C, 





Now On Press 


GAME LAWS 


AND 


SPORTSMEN’S HANDBOOK 


eae 


Forest and Stream 


Compiled by WILLIAM GEORGE BEECROFT, Editor 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


Containing Game and Fish Laws of UNITED STATES and CANADA arranged so 
comprehensively as to enable even the novice to know at a glance just where he is at. 


Indispensable information for sportsmen, such as care of shooting dogs, backwoods 
surgery, camp equipment, notes for fishermen, hints for sportsmen, and innumerable 
other things concerning rod and gun, together with the best places for shooting and 
fishing with guides in each section. As the first edition will be only 10,000 copies, 
order now, direct or from your sporting goods dealer or bookman. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Bound in waterproof, durable cover 


A Book For Every Sportsman’s Library 


For Sale by Every Live Spadtiiee 
Goods Dealer 





